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Revivalistic Preaching 
Does the Message of the Revival Express the Christianity of Christ? 


We have been making an analysis of the revivalistic apparatus, 
disclosing the essentially hypnotic principle through which it works. 
(The peculiar power of modern revivalism, we-have seen, lies not in 
any super-excellent presentation of the truth by which Jesus the 
Master lived, but in the pressure and stimulus upon the individual 
of an organized situation, bending his wili without illuminating his 
intelligence. 

Before we leave this ungracious-seeming part of our study, let 
us continue our analysis one step further, into the manner and 
message of the revivalistic leader. First, as to his manner. 

We are impressed first of all with his command of the situation. 

The successful evangelist is a “master of assemblies.” All 
authority has been given into his hand by the committee, or the 
pastor, or the pastor’s association. There is a general understand- 
ing that the evangelist’s will is to be done. He is the expert. He 
knows what he is about. Time will be wasted by “reasoning why.” 
Therefore everybody’s loyalty to the church, to Christ even, is 
measured by the promptness and fullness of his response to the 
leader’s plans. 

The unsaved person, coming into the service, thus enters a situa- 
tion in which the majority not only intend to give attention to 
the theme the leader discusses, but have yielded their wills in 
advance to do what he wills, even arbitrarily, to tell them to do. 
The ushers, the choir, the ministers, the personal workers, the 
church members—all give prompt obedience to his requests. The 
assistants—song leader, pianist and those who have work to do at 
the altar or the front seats—watch intently for him to give the 
cue for their duties to begin. 

In such a situation of immediate motor response to the will of 
the leader the unsaved person is bound to feel impelled to do what 
he, too, may be asked to do. He too is a part of this organized 
situation and must perform his duty in it. He may, of course, in- 
hibit his impulse, but the conditions for his acting upon it without 
any clear perception of its significance are ideal. 

This method of converting a man by organizing a high-pressure 
situation around him stands in sharp contrast to the method of 
converting him by establishing spiritual truth within his soul. 

It is unspiritual and uncanny, and produces an inferior order of 
religious life. The “mastership of assemblies,” so indispensable in 
modern evangelism, is a virtue quite irrelevant in the furtherance of 
a spiritual religion. 

An analysis of the revivalistic message reveals further the hyp- 
notice character of this method of propagandism. The teachings that 
form the main structure of evangelistic preaching are, 


The exceeding sinfulness of every soul, 

The historic atonement (conceived in a substitutionary sense), 

The necessity of complete surrender, here and now, and, 

Among Disciples of Christ, the formula by which the process of 

conversion is accomplished. 

Accessory to these structural conceptions are the teachings con 
cerning the Holy Spirit, Heaven and Hell, the Divinity of the Bible, 
Popular Amusements, Approaching Death and the Personal Devil. 


Without raising the question as to whether these doctrines repre- 
sent the truth with which Jesus was most concerned we are safe 
‘a saying that to the man of today, for better or for worse, most of 
these doctrines have little intrinsic reality and power. They do 
not seem to apply to the normal-minded sinner’s vital problem. 
The only way they can be made to seem to apply is by present- 
mg them in and through a situation artifically produced by the 
revivalistie methods. 

But apart from their unreality to the normal intelligence, 
the feature to which we would draw attention is the facility with 


which these ideas lend themselves as factors in a hypnotic situation 
by the stirring up of unintelligent emotions. The revivalist makes 
the utmost use of them for this purpose. 

In many minds the sense of sin is developed to the degree of 
morbidness. Quite good people who are striving to be honest and 
kind and humble are brought abjectly into the dust by the revival. 

The physical agony of Jesus on the cross is portrayed to the 
point of wierdness, and “the blood” comes to possess an uncanny 
symbolism which the good Master probably never dreamed would 
obtain in a religion that went by his name. 

The principle of the surrendered will—one of the fundamental and 
most vital laws of the ethical spiritual life—is easily and uncon- 
sciously translated from the moral realm into terms of revivalistic 


” means to do what the leader or the 


procedure so that “surrender 
personal worker asks: put up the hand or go forward or what not 

a simple motor response prompted by the desire to be agreeable, 
well intentioned, but spiritually unintelligent. 

Among Disciples of Christ, the preaching of the formula of con- 
version—faith, repentance, confession and baptism—is a distinctive 
mark. In an age of Calvinisti¢ theology when the penitent soul was 
kept at bay until the spirit/of God should indicate supernaturally 
its election to grace, the preaching of this formula came as a veri- 
table light from heaven. Today, however, the formula does not 
possess pertinence in such a degree, and the preaching of it in 
progressive communities is more or less of a gratuity. 

The idea of the Holy Spirit and of the personal devil have been 
and are yet among the most potent instruments to arouse the 
emotions. The spiritualistic or ghostly element in the idea, especi- 
ally that of the devil, probably accounts for its wierd effect upon 
the soul. It is an interesting phenomenon to observe. how many 
intelligent people, who in their normal state of mind have utterly 
no belief in a personal devil, fall under the sway of it in the 
excitement of a revival meeting. 

The modern revivalist strives to create a sense of sin in general, 
but a large part of the content of his preaching is made up of a 
denunciation of particular sins. The saloon, the brothel, the gam- 
bling den—these are hard hit. But they do not connect immediately 
enough with the great mass of his hearers. So, popular amuse- 
ments—card playing, dancing and theater going—are made by partly 
true, partly fallacious, reasoning to appear as the source from which 
the more hideous insututions of vice are recruited. The dramatic 
possibilities of this material are utilized by nearly every evangelist 
to the utmost. 

Death has always been a favorite theme with the revivalist. 
Men do not normally think of death. No sane soul, not even a 
Christian soul, acts from the thought of death as a motive. Men 
plan to live, not to die, and in real life we do not desire for 
neighbors those who constantly remind us of the approaching grave. 
But in the revival atmosphere the thought of death has great 
emotional potency. The same may be said of the ideas of hell 
and heaven, with the latter of which, as with death, the revivalist 
effectively stirs the tender feelings cherished for dear ones who 
have passed away. 

We recognize that this analysis is only approximately complete. 
There are elements of an ethical character in the preaching of 
revivalists of which we have not here taken account. But grate- 
fully as we acknowledge the growth of this element in modern 
revivalism we must set it down as our conviction that the presence 
of the hypnotic principle in the apparatus and the hypnotie use 
made of both the dogmatic and ethical elements of the preaching 
vitiates the whole enterprise as an instrument of true spiritual 
religion. 

In other words, no more in its message than in its method does 
modern revivalism adequately express the Christianity of Christ. 
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The Trend of Events 


By Alva W. Taylor 

















THE RULE OF THE PEOPLE 

Our democracy is still in the evolutionary state. We are steadily 
progressing from the delegate system of government to the direct 
rule of the people. Our legislatures find it necessary to make 
clearing houses of their committees. The smaller bodies winnow out 
proposed legislation and present the preferred to the larger body. 
This is necessary to expedite business. It also expedites the rule 
of cliques and parties in the Legislature. The control of a few 
committees makes the smothering of disfavored bills easy. The 
tendency now is to make the legislative body a sort of great com- 
mittee or clearing house for legislation while the people reserve the 
right of veto and even of enactment. 


AN OLD THING MADE NEW 

In the birth days of the republic this principle was used in all 
the colonies. Every member of the Continental Congress could be 
recalled by the Legislature that elected him. Nevada has included 
it in the submission of the Initiative and Referendum. Alli three 
of these reforms go with the Des Moines plan of municipal govern- 
ment that is being adopted so widely now. Los Angeles used it 
effectively during the year in turning out a rascally mayor. Her 
example has been so good that Seattle adopted it by more than seven 
to one, and several other cities have done the same. It is especi- 
aliy needed in the great cities. Again the bosses and party ringsters 


oppose. 


PROGRESS TOWARD THE HEART OF THINGS 

The people of Arkansas will vote this year to make both an 
Initiative and Referendum a part of their fundamental law. We 
say they will do it for there is no doubt as to the result. Nevada’s 
legislature submits the proposition to the next assembly, as required 
by their constitution. In Arkansas the senate was unanimous and 
in the house there were but four votes in opposition. Oregon, South 
Dakota, Maine, Missouri, Oklahoma and Montana have already 
adopted them. Kansas has just applied it to cities and nineteen 
other states preceeded her in the good work. 

The bosses and the party politicians are against it and there are 
those who believe that the representative form is final and so oppose 
it. But the people rarely refuse to adopt it. 


AT THE HEART OF THINGS 

A method has been discovered that goes to the very heart of this 
thing. It gives the people a way to veto bad legislation, to enact 
any law they desire when the legislature refuses to enact it for them, 
and also allows the legislature to submit matters of great moment 
or of doubt to the people directly. It opens the way for fundamental 
democracy while at the same time preserving all the virtues of re- 
publicanism. It is the Initiative and the Referendum. By the 
Initiative the people may present any measure to the legislature. 
By the Referendum they may veto or approve any act of the legis- 
lature. They may even propose any law desired by any considerable 
minority and have it submitted to the public will. In one fell stroke 
the limiting of legislation to the will of party leaders or legislative 


bosses is annulled. 


TURNING THE RASCALS OUT 

The most drastic powers given to the people by this progress 
toward fundamental democracy is the right to turn the rascals out. 
The method is that of the Imperative Mandate or as it has come to 
be designated, the Recall. By it a designated per centage of the 
citizenship may petition for the recall of any public official. For 
appointive officials the petition must usually be signed by at least 
50 per cent of the voters. If the official was elected the percentage 
required varies from 20 to 50 per cent in different places. In the 


first case the appointing power must select a new man. In the 


second case a new election must be called and the officer under ques- 
tion must be a candidate unless he expressly refuses to run again. 
This gives him first chance to clear himself of the charges. ‘Tne 
Recall is effective in making officials the servants and not rulers of 
the people. The fact that it exists makes necessity for its use rare. 
It puts an end to franchise grabs and corrupt city councils and the 
hetre~ment of pre-election promises. 








WHERE WE ARE AT 


One-half the states have abolished the nominating convention for 
all purposes except that of nominating delegates to national presi- 
dential conventions. A dozen more have applied the method to loca] 
government. Three states exempt state officials and four others make 
the system optional. Five states enacted the system during the past 
winter, and one, Illinois, has had her law nullified for the third 
time by the Supreme Court. Four states, California, Nevada, 
Idaho and Michigan have recently provided for the nomination of 
U. S. Senators by the people. Nevada and Nebraska join Oregon in 
making the nominating primary practically an election. Twenty. 
nine commonwealths now allow the people to nominate their United 
States Senators. A little more and an amendment to the constitv- 
tion will be demanded and enacted, making the direct election of 
senators mandatory. 


FUNDAMENTAL DEMOCRACY 

The most fundamental thing involved in democratic government 
is the direct power of the people. We have expressed the democratic 
principle through republican forms. We shall never be able to be. 
come a pure democracy. We are too numerous. So large a body 
would be unwieldy. Then we need expert law makers. Our legis- 
lators are supposed to combine the elements of expertness in law 
making with the element of representing the people’s will in matters 
of fundamental principle. Theoretically, they are our ablest men, 
both enacting our will into law and becoming the patriotic leaders 
of public opinion. In reality they all too often become the henchmen 
of private and corporate interest and the tools of the party boss, 
Here is where absolute republicanism breaks down. Here the dele- 
gate or representative system of government demands modification. 
This modification will come and is fast coming by the introduction 
of certain democratic forms. 


MAKING REPRESENTATIVES REPRESENTATIVE 

The inertia of the people is the worst foe of democracy. The 
republican form of government is ideally correct but unless the 
people are awake to their interests, the boss and the party clique 
becomes a menace to republican institutions and to the democratic 
principles of government. Democracy depends upon her leaders. She 
must beware that she puts leaders and not scavengers to the fore. 
A forceful and crafty personality can manipulate party caucuses, 
and conventions and all other indirect forms of nominating public 
officials if there is not a large number of active men of standing and 
public spirit to act for the general public. As private gain is gen- 
erally a better stimulous to action than public spirit, the field is 
generally left to the party manipulator. The people are seeking to 
compel themselves to action. They are trying to guard against their 
own vice of inertia. They are endeavoring to deprive the boss of his 
arms. 


THE PITFALLS OF COMPROMISE 

Direct nominations seemed the road to success. It is the process 
of compromise with the old system. And every new gain is a com- 
promise between the actualities of the old and the ideals of the 
new. First the caucus yielded to the primary -for the election of 
party delegates to the convention. This proved something of a pit- 
fall to progress. The boss found a way to handle the local primary. 
It was yet the method of indirection. Now we are trying the direct 
primary. We abolish the convention and allow each party to hold 
an election for nominees. Here are yet pitfalls. The worst man may 
obtain a plurality. The public spirited are liable to follow varying 
issues while the private interests unite easily and their candidate gets 
a greater number of votes than any one of the better men. It makes 
the man who simply obtains the largest number of votes the. nominee 
and thus may actually defeat the will of the majority. Florida 
provides a second primary. In it the leading candidates only are 
voted upon, if neither has a clear majority over all, and thus the 
nominee is indorsed by a majority. This is an adaptation of the 
French system for parliamentary elections. The next step is to 
abolish the party primary altogether and have a non-party primary. 
This too, has a pitfall. The worst as well as the best elements of 
both parties may unite to nominate a favorite on the ticket of the 
majority party. The latest proposal is to do away with all prim 
aries and conventions and nominate by petition only. Here, too, i8 
a pitfall. A great number of candidates renders very probable an 
election by a minority vote. The worst man may win by the coralling 
power of the “Pot House Politicians.” The petition method, with 4 
second election in which the leading candidates are alone voted upon 
holds promise. 
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BACK TO FIRST THINGS 

We will doubtless arrive at last back to first things. That is, 
we will go to that fundamental democracy, made operative in the 
Initiative and Referendum. Give the people power to initiate any 
law they desire and to vote upon any that is initiated, either by the 
legislature or by any stated minority of the citizenship, and the com- 
mon denominator for most of the problems involved has been found. 
It will give minority rights, educate the citizenship, make the 
business of the boss unprofitable, relegate partizanship to its proper 
sphere, and the people can rule themselves as they wish. If they 
want good laws they can have them. If they want to experiment it 
will be their privilege. If they prefer bad laws they can have their 
own sweet will about it. They will at least be responsible to them- 
selves and will have the sovereign remedy in their own hands. 


THE BOURBON ALDRICH AND HIS “ROTTEN BUROUGH” 
Senator Aldrich is a typical latter day Bourbon. He is for the 
few regardless of the many. He feels safe in defying the promises 
of his party. He skilfully entangles the party machinery in such 
a manner that all partizans must follow where he leads whether they 
will or no. He defiantly cries “outlaw” against every man of his 
party who refuses to follow. The pre-election promises of his party 
count for naught with him. He shouts angrily that he will vote 
for the Corporation Tax in order to defeat the Income Tax and there 
is little doubt that he accepts the alternative with confidence that 
the Supreme Court will annul even it and, if it does not, as the 
lesser of two evils, and one which a future congress can repeal. He 
smugly says his vote will need no explanation to his constituents. 
A fact more patent than he intended to express. His little state 
of Rhode Island is so constructed politically tor the election of a 
legislature that 11 per cent of the people may produce a majority. 
It is thus a sort of “Rotten Burough.” This is done by making rep- 
resentation geographical rather than representative of population. 
Mr. Aldrich is secure in his “Rotten Burough,” the “predatory 
interests” are securely in possession of Mr. Aldrich, but it remains 
to be seen if Mr. Aldrich can successfully act on the motto of the 
illustrious magnate who said with classic tongue, “The people be 


damned.” 


SOCIETY TAKING WHAT IT GIVES 

Prime Minister Asquith pointed out, in an address at Southport, 
that the proposed tax on the increase in land values is not a tax 
on land but on “windfalls.” This is an effective discrimination. 
Whatever fortune brings to the landowner in the way of that in- 
creased value known as the “unearned increment” will be divided 
with the state. 

In Chicago a few days ago a gentleman sold a small plot of land 
in the business district for three times what it cost him ten years 
ago. He had not improved it or touched it in any way but had 
drawn a good rental from it and paid the taxes only. In 1895 the 
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Illinois Bureau of Labor investigated land values in Chicago. They 
found that in 1830 an acre of land in this same district was worth 
$80. In 1860 it was worth $28,000 and in 1894 it had risen to 
$1,250,000. Today $2,000,000 would be a conservative valuation. 
Chicago city, growing upon and about this land created the great 
increase in value. Would it not have been the very essence of sane 
taxation for the same city to have been all these years taking a 
part of this increased value for taxes instead of living off saloon 
licenses, taxes on wagon wheels and fruit peddlars, and other like 
arbitrary levies. 

The German parliament has ordered a bill reported two years 
hence that will point a way to such taxation. If Lloyd-George 
sueceeds England will have such a principle in execution before that 
time. Frankfort, Germany, has long been operating it and 200 other 
German municipalities are following suit. New Zealand applies it 
to unimproved land and to the larger holdings of improved land. 

Most of our great fortunes can be traced to the “unearned incre- 
ment.” To tax it would go deeper than either the income or inheri- 


tance tax. 


FROM EMPEROR TO PEOPLE IN GERMANY 

Prince von Buelow’s resignation signifies much more than the 
failure of his financial proposals. He is defeated by parliament. The 
evolution of popular government goes from ruler to a parliament 
that has only the power of veto to a parliament that leaves the ruler 
only power of veto. In England the ruler no longer has the power 
of veto but the House of Lords has, with the exception of the budget. 
The ministry is first responsible to the sovereign only and then be- 
comes responsible to the parliament only. Russia has made the 
first step only. Japan and Germany are theoretically yet in the 
first steps but really near the borderland where the second will be- 
gin. Here is the significance of Buelow’s resignation. 

By favoring the conservatives and landowners Buelow has been 
able to get the most of the Emperor’s measures through parliament. 
The naval program creates a deficit of $125,000,000 a year and to 
meet it the Chancellor proposed a tax on direct inheritances. This 
was too much for the rich and privileged classes and the Conserva- 
tives and Clericals (Catholics) united to defeat it. This they were 
able to do with the help of the Poles who always vote against every 
government proposition. Thus the Chancellor came to grief in the 
house of his friends and out of the ranks of its enemies popular 
government wins a victory. Theoretically there was no need for the 
Chancellor to resign but really the exigencies made it necessary. 
Thus parliamentary government wins a victory under monarchicial 
rule and forwards the day for constitutional government in Ger- 
many. 

In place of the inheritance and other taxes proposed by Buelow, 
a modified measure was passed greatly increasing taxes on liquors, 
tobacco, tea und coffee and on transfers of stocks, bonds, and all 


forms of negotiable paper. 


Editorial 


Our promise to have a story this week by Theodore Roosevelt 

will, we regret to say, have to be postponed to a later date. 
ball + * 

Rev. W. J. Dawson, whose evangelistic work in the United States 
has been distinctive, spent two months recently in England, conduct- 
ing two missions. Returning again to this country he reports that 
there has come a change in the temper of British church people 
toward evangelistic work. “The social aspects of the gospel,” he 
says, in an article in The Congregationalist, “are those which arouse 
most interest in an English audience. Evengelism which does not 
go beyond the appeal to the individual to save his own soul is felt to 
be inherently petty and selfish. What wilt thou have me to do—not 
only in the private decisions of the spirit, but in the application of 
conduet to social problems—is the demand of the hearer upon the 
prophet. As showing how strong this trend of thought is, I may 
quote an incident. Among the subjects of address which I announced 
at Swansea, there were several which dealt with social problems 
and the attitude and duty of the Church toward them. I had 
Scheduled these for the afternoon meetings. The officers of the 
church requested me to deliver them in the evenings, in order that 
the leading business and professional men of the city might hear 
them. I did so; and the attendances on these occasions were the 
largest on any nights of the mission. It was made absolutely clear 
to me that the older forms of popular evangelism have been every- 





where discredited and discarded. The'appeal to fear equally with 
the appeal to mere emotion; the address composed of sentimental 
anecdotes, without the least attempt at consecutive reasoning or 
exposition; the mechanical forms of appeal for outward signs of in- 
terest, such as standing up or raising hands; the use of highly emo- 
tional hymns, with choruses calculated by mere reiteration to produce 
hypnotic effects on the audience—all this, and all cognate features of 
popular evangelism, have been generally repudiated. An English 
audience of today demands deliberate exposition, lucidity of thought 
and statement, and the justification of truth to the reason. A pop- 
ular evangelist once explained to me that he had reduced his methods 
to mechanical precision. He could calculate to a nicety what an 
audience would do if he could once persuade them to take the first 
step in a series of carefully calculated mancuvres. It is this me- 
chanical evangelism which England has found out and discarded.” 
- 7 . 

We are beginning to receive information of churches that are 
planning to pay the expenses of their pastors to the Centennial 
Convention. In some of these cases the compliment extends to the 
minister’s wife as well. There ought to be wide-spread sentiment 
of this sort created among the churches. A pastor attends a con- 
vention not for a merely selfish or personal reason, but that he may 
advance the interests of the church in general, represent with due 
dignity the congregation to which he ministers and bring back to 
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his people the inspirations which the great meeting has given him. 
A church whose pastor does not attend conventions is not re- 
ceiving from him the utmost that he might give. But it is not 
right that pastors should, out of their own, often meagre, salary, 
be compelled to bear their own expense. They have many conven- 
tions of this sort to attend if they meet their opportunity and 
duty fully. There are the State Convention, the District Convention, 
the Disciples’ Congress, the Christian Endeavor Convention, Sunday 
School Conventions, Ministerial Institute, various non-denomina 
tional gatherings here and there besides our National Convention 
for him to attend. The average layman does not realize how 
much of a pastor’s salary is eaten up each year in answering these 
calls for service and culture. In both remote and immediate benefit 
the church is, however, the main beneficiary. Whatever strengthens 
and widens its pastor’s influence in the brotherhood and the outside 
world gives the more significance to the church, whatever enriches 
the pastor’s mind or heart, whatever gives him a broader outlook 
or a finer culture makes him worth more to his congregation. 

The Kansas City church that sent its pastor abroad for six 
months and supplied his pulpit at their own expense has made an 
investment which will yield large returns. The ministry of George 
H. Combs has been enhanced incalculably by the long-sighted affec- 
tion of his congregation. By the same token a church can make no 
better investment than to be sure its pastor (and his wife, if 
possible) is sent to the greatest religious convention our times will 
have witnessed. It is not too early for church officers to take. this 
matter up and relieve their anxious pastor of the fear that he may 
not be able to go to Pittsburg. Meanwhile, The Christian Century 
will be glad to publish an Honor Roll of the names of churches that 
do this simple courtesy, and we shall have a further word or two 
on the subject later. 

* * * 

Johnston Myers, pastor of the Immanuel Baptist church, Chicago, 
continues his weekly declamations, not only against Prof. Foster 
and the University of Chicago, but against colleges and universities 
in general, His assertion that they are “hot-beds of Atheism” does 
not do him eredit. Should any one be deceived by such indiscrimi- 
nate charges he will feel himself reassured by the valuable testi- 
mony made by the editor of the Outlook for July 24. This testi- 
mony is based upon twenty-five years’ experience in preaching to 
college audiences, and bears witness to the truth that religion is the 


most interesting subject to college students. 
*. 7. 


The Hidden Message 


The rich stores of devotional material in the lives and utterances 
of Old Testament writers have occupied our attention at former 
meditations. It is not less true, however, that the earnesi pilgrim 
of the inner way finds for himself even larger treasures of holy 
thought in the Old Testament than its writers themselves under- 
stood. One must walk here with great caution not to err or lend 
himself to misconception. Nothing has done more to make the 
Bible a sealed book to*the common reader than the application of 
allegorical and mystical interpretations to its words. This at- 
tained so great a vogue in the middle ages that the simple historical 
meanings of the books of Scripture were regarded as of slight 
moment, and the effort was made to read into every passage fan- 
tastic and cabalistic meanings. Prophetic messages were divorced 
from their context of social life and practical affairs and made to 
serve the ends of elaborate and thinly woven metaphysics. The 
legal codes of Israel] were pressed into service to build a system 
of interpretations which exalted symbols, types and allegories to 
the highest place, neglecting the weightier matters of justice, mercy 
and righteousness. Every article of priestly apparel, every vessel 
and fabric of tabernacle and temple was invested with a cryptic 
meaning and bore an esoteric significance. The rod of Aaron, the 
scarlet thread of Rahab, and the sling and five smooth stones of 
David were all held of deep theological importance. From this 
exaltation of trifles the reaction has carried far. A sober historical 
sense has brought men back from the fancies which placed apoca- 
lypse above prophecy and read profound meanings into the loops 
and tent pins of the tabernacle. The critical judgment which has 
rejected this trivial practice is sound and wholesome. To say we 
have a right to insist that the great critical questions regarding 
dates, authorships, purpose and meaning. shall be asked and an- 
swered so far as the data afford answers. But it is the wonder of 
Holy Scripture that its meanings are greater than any first, or 
even most exact, reading can discern, and in the deeper mines the 
spirit of devotion often finds its richest treasures. When St. John 
of the Cross lay dying in 1591 and his physician told him that the 
end was near, he replied in the words of the Psalmist: “I was glad 
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when they said unto me, ‘We will go into the house of the Lord’» 
and added, “since you have told me that good news, I have ceaseg 
to feel pain.” The error of the mediaeval method was that it 
disregarded the historical meaning of a text and searched for some 
hidden significance which could be attached to it. The danger oj 
the present is that the student may satisfy himself with the his. 
torical situation and fail to discern its relation to the whole of 
truth which makes it a part of Holy Scripture. Charles Kingsley 
felt this relation of all fact and experience to the heart of things— 
which so impressed the dying Monica—when he wrote, “I have g 
feeling, which is every day becoming stronger within me, that aij 
symmetrical natural objects are types of some spiritual truth or 
existence. When I walk the fields I am oppressed now and then 
with an innate feeling that everything I see has a meaning if | 
could but understand. And this feeling of being surrounded with 
truths which I cannot grasp, amounts sometimes to indescribable 
awe. Everything seems to be full of God’s reflex if we could but 
see it. O how I have prayed to have this mystery unfolded, at 
least hereafter. To see, if but for a moment, the whole harmony 
of the great system, and hear once more the music which the whole 
universe makes as it performs His will.” 

It was in this spirit that Tennyson sang of his flower in the 
crannied wall, 

but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
[ should know what God and man is.” 


May not the same be said of any simplest word of Holy Scripture! 
Such is the marvelous unity of this book that if one could get 
to the deepest meaning of a text, it would spell the message of 
the whole. Nor does this imply that the writers of these books 
saw the deeper significance of what they wrote. They were them- 
selves implicit in a movement of divine grace which they only 
comprehended in part, which was yet so unified that in a measure 
each part interpreted all. All men of power utter greater truths 
than they understand, and the writers of the Bible were no exception. 
St. Martin wrote the “ecce homo.” but when he read the writings 
of Jacob Bohme he found greater depths in his own book. The 
author of John Inglesant read a sermon preached on the meaning 
of one of his works. He wrote to the preacher that his meaning 
was different. But he afterwards saw that the other, and not his 
own, was the true meaning of what he had written. Lowell, a 
literary critic in no sense to be classed as a mystic, insists that 
the meaning of great works is not necessarily that which was 
present to the minds of the writers. He adds, “Whether I have 
fancied anything into Hamlet which the author never dreamed 
of putting there, I do not concern myself to inquire. Poets are 
always entitled to a royalty on whatever we find in their works. 
Praise art as we will, that which the artist did not mean to put 
into his work, but which found itself there by some generous pro- 
cess of nature, of which he was as unaware, as the blue river is 
of its rhyme with the blue sky, has somewhat in it that snatches 
us into sympathy with higher things than those which come by 
plot and observation.” There are three methods of interpretation 
which may be applied to any but the simplest narrations of the 
Bible. One is to ignore all attempt at a valid understanding of 
the facts, and to impose on the words subjective meanings whieh 
impress the reader as more or less suggested by the text. This 's 
the method of the uninstructed which subjects the Word of God 
to a bondage of fantastic ignorance too grievous to be borne. The 
second is that of the careful student, who with his apparatus of 
helps, so much enriched in our days by the efforts of specialists. 
attempts by earnest and laborious research to discover the actual 
meaning of the Scripture. This historical and critical method bas 
opened many doors to the heart of the Bible. Tt has made the first 
method obsolete or at least obsolescent. It has made the generatior 
impatient of biblical teachings based on discredited tradition or 
equally untrustworthy guess work. But there is still a further 
step to be taken, which in the end will amount to another method. 
Beyond the patient labors of the textual and literary student lies 
the rich domain of truth and experience which waits for the com 
petent and reverent searcher. There is a deeper unity than merely 
critical study can discern. There are meanings reserved for the 
men of spiritual mind. They will not underestimate the searching 
work of investigation, but they will go beyond it into the region 
where flows the river of water of life, and where grows the tree 
whose roots take hold upon the foundations of the earth, and whose 
leaves are for the healing of the nations. Ignorant piety made of 
the forty-fifth Psalm a set of isolated texts referring to Christ, and 
of the song of songs a rapturous portrayal of the love of Christ and 
the church. Critical study has made of the former a stately and 
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peautiful marriage song of a king of Judah to some princess of 
Israel or Egypt, and of the latter a cluster of marriage songs or a 
charming drama with its lesson of faithful love. May not a new 
and more ample pondering upon them find in the one some fresh 
aids to the devout study of the Messianic hope, and in the other 
more than one fine, deep and suggestive interpretation of the soul’s 
struggle against the lesser good? Of mere allegorizing we have 
had enought, and quite enough, but of a larger reading of spiritual 
experience in the words of the Old Testament we are catching 
glimpses which lure us to richer spaces beyond. In this region the 
seeker after the treasures of devotion may delve unendingly and not 
in vain. In these fields walks the Lord who is fairer than the children 
of men, and on whose lips the grace of God is poured. His dominion is 
from sea to sea, and from the river unto the ends of the earth. He 
looks forth as the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the sun and 
terrible as an army with banners. In adoration and glad surrender 
the willing soul, beholding, clings to him, and will not let him go. 
In broken words she pours out her love, “Set me as a seal upon thine 
heart, as a seal upon thine arm, for love is strong as death, a very 
flame of the Lord. Many waters cannot quench love, neither can 
the floods drown it.” In such a love there is no change. Tempta- 
tion comes, but love keeps watch. Sorrow smites, but love con- 
soles. The darkness gathers, but love abides, till the day be cool 
and the shadows flee away 


The Convention of Endeavorers 


The International Convention of Christian Endeavor met at St. 
Paul. Minnesota, a week ago. It was held in three large buildings— 
the Auditorium, seating probably 10,000 people, the Armory, with 
two-thirds that capacity, and the Central Presbyterian Church, a 
very large structure. These buildings were tastefully and elabor- 
ately decorated, and the city in general was beautified with the 
national colors and the Christian Endeavor emblems. 

The attendance was most gratifying to the officers of the United 
Societies. The St. Paul Endeavor Union had expected indeed a 
much larger attendance, but the 8,000 people who registered proved 
that the Endeavor hosts are willing to go a long way for the en- 
joyment of one of these great gatherings. St. Paul is perhaps 
unfortunately located for such an attendance as has characterized 
some of the conventions in the past. It is far to one side of the 
geographical center, and has but two directions from which to 
draw; but all things considered, the attendance was exceedingly 
gratifying. 

The enthusiasm of the convention was instantly manifest. It 
seemed as though the first days of unrestrained enjoyment of 
Christian Endeavor gatherings had come back. Along the streets, 
in the hotel lobbies, at the railroad stations, and most of all in 
the meeting places, the spirit of enthusiasm was abundantly mani- 
fest. Singing was everywhere the order of the day. Christian 
Endeavor is no longer an infant, and is not losing its effectiveness 
with its first enthusiasm. On the contrary, it seems to have gotten 
its second wind, and the reports of the past year show a growth 
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that might well put to flight any pessimistic auguries regarding 
the future. 

The convention program was of the usual high order. Three 
sessions were held simultaneously through most of the time. In 
the early morning a “quiet hour” session was largely attended. 
Following this some five or six different “schools of method” were 
held in different places. Then the regular morning, afternoon, and 
evening sessions were held in the three auditoriums in which there 
was no duplication of program. In addition there was a noon-day 
evangelistic service at one of the leading theaters. One of the 
most notable incidents of the convention was the great open-air 
service on the steps of the state capitol, at which Mr. Bryan made 
an address on Christian citizenship. 

The note of interdenominational fellowship and Christian union 
was struck constantly and always met hearty response in the 
thought of the convention. The “fellowship meeting,” in which mes- 
sages were brought from the different denominations, was one of 
the most enjoyable and impressive of the entire series. Especially 
was this feature emphasized by the representatives of the mission 
fields, who most of all realize the opportunity for Christian union. 

The Disciples were well represented at the convention. At the 
denominational rally, held in the First Christian Church, of which 
A. D. Harmon is pastor, there was a house full of enthusiastic 
Disciples, and addresses were made by representatives of the brother- 
hood. It was a matter of regret that the superintendent of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, Claude E. Hill, was unable to be present. 
Among those who represented the Disciples on the program were, 
J. H. Garrison, W. F. Richardson, S. G. Inman, our missionary in 
Mexico, R. P. Anderson, of the Christian Endeavor World, P. J. 
Rice, and H. L. Willett. The pulpits of the city were filled by the 
visiting ministers on Sunday. 

One significant incident took place at the Baptist Denominational 
Rally. For some years the Baptist young people have been divided 
between the Christian Endeavor Society and the Baptist Young 
People’s Union. Through the efforts of Rev. Howard B. Grose, 
progress has been made toward uniting the two bodies, and a 
resolution was passed by the Baptist rally at St. Paul pledging 
the earnest efforts of the Baptist Christian Endeavor Societies to 
secure union with themselves of the B. Y. P. U. The national 
secretary of the latter organization was present and heartily en- 
dorsed the effort, so that the prospect of this greatly desirable 
union is encouraging. 

A spirited contest was made for the next convention two years 
hence by Dallas, Texas; Kansas City, Mo.; Indianapolis, Ind., and 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
ent cities was forceful and effective. 


The presentation of the claims of these differ- 
After careful consideration 
of all matters involved the board of trustees decided in favor of 
Atlantic City; and at a subsequent meeting the delegations from 
Dallas, Kansas City, and Indianapolis who had come desperately 
determined to capture the convention, pledged their hearty and 
enthusiastic assistance to make the Atlantic City convention the 
greatest in the history of Christian Endeavor. H. L. W. 


Biblical Problems 


By Professor Willett 


What is the chief difference be- 
tween the older view of the Old 
Testament and the modern view 
taught in the leading institutions? 
What do you consider the leading 
values of the Old Testament? 


Student. 


A change of attitude in our day in regard 
to the Old Testament is most evident. No 
one can doubt that a new and living interest 
has been awakened in the Hebrew scriptures 
since the modern critical theories were set 
forth. Perhaps it was not too soon for 
these views to emerge if for no other pur- 
pose than to arouse interest in a book that 
was suffering more from neglect than from 
any hostile theories. 

_ It is the effort of modern scholars to set 
in clear contrast the older and newer views 
regarding that collection of literature which 
was used by Jesus and the early Christian 
church as their scriptures, and which was 
regarded by the apostle Paul as “profitable 
for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for 


instruction that is in righteousness.” The 
older view of the religious value of the Old 
Testament lay in the fact that from it some 
of the chief arguments for the existence of 
God and the divinity of Christ were derived. 
The Old Testament was accepted as the in- 
fallible revelation of God’s will and purpose 
as made known to ancient Israel. Special 
emphasis was laid on the miracles and the 
prophecies of the Old Testament as among 
the chief proofs of its divine character. Less 
thought was given to the religious values of 
the men whose lives were described than to 
the extraordinary events recorded. Much 
was made of symbols and types. There was 
constant effort to find either in the careers 
of Old Testament saints, or in the rites of 
Old Testament religion, some foreshadowings 
of the life and redemptive work of Jesus. 
Again the Old Testament was supposed to 
provide infallible direction to the believer 
upon the basis of the belief that the Old 
Testament, like the New, was the Word of 
God, written as an inspired rule of belief 
and conduct. Otherwise, what was its value? 





When this view vf things seemed inadequate 
and the narratives of the Old Testament were 
observed in some cases to be either unethical 
or trivial, refuge was taken in an interpre- 
tation which found value not in the facts 
themselves but in their supposed allegorical 
or mystical meaning. This dangerous prac- 
tice made it possible to extract almost any 
meaning from the complex literature of the 
Old Testament. 

The defects of the older view are now very 
manifest. It failed rightly to apprehend the 
value of Old Testament religion. It put its 
emphasis upon supposed predictions of the 
future or miraculous happenings rather than 
upon the lives and purposes of the men who 
made the Old Testament a record of religious 
experiences. The view thus had little sym- 
pathy for the most vital parts of Old Testa- 
ment religion—those which dealt with the 
preaching and instruction of prophets and 
the growth of a character under the divine 
Spirit. It took the surface values of the 
Old Testament as to dates and authors for 
granted, and failed to see that progressive 
development of faith and life which the 
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more careful student perceives to be the first 
element of value in the book. It external- 
ized religion by putting its chief emphasis 
upon prophecy and miracle rather than upon 
the lives of holy men as the interpreters of 
the divine will. Moreover it tended to make 
trivial not only religion itself but even the 
character of God, by insisting that he was 
concerned with the composition of tables of 
genealogy like those of Chronicles, with love 
songs like the Cantacles, and with the minute 
ritual of religious and civic life as these are 


set forth in Leviticus. 
Such a view of the Old Testament has 
now largely passed away. Its decline and 


disappearance is based largely on its moral 
and religious inadequacy. In looking for 
minute predictions of a coming Messiah, it 
missed the onward movement of a people pre- 
paring the way for fuller disclosures of the 
kingdom of God. 

In place of this untenable view of the Old 
Testament has come a larger conception of its 
value. Modern ideas of the Old Testament 
emphasize essentials. The Book presents to 
us characters worthy of the profoundest rev- 
erence, men of moral earnestness and re- 
ligious insight, who become the teachers of 
a race and thus of the world. It is the task 
of the modern Old Testament scholars to 
interpret these historical figures of patriarchs 
and prophets and to give them their value 
for religious belief and conduct today. Such 
men as Moses, David and Jeremiah are an 
inspiration to us not because of miracles 
which they wrought nor predictions which 
they uttered, but because of the loftiness of 
their characters as realizing something of 
the divine will in an imperfect age, and thus 
preparing for larger things in the fullness of 
time. 

The Old Testament likewise reveals to us 
the fundamental truths of religion Such 
ideas as the sovereignty of God, his moral 
character, his the possibility of 
personal communion with him, and his power 
manifested in the transformation of human 
character are among the great reasons why 
the Old Testament profoundly impresses its 
Upon such foundations the kingdom 


holiness, 


readers. 
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of God, which Jesus so confidently erected, 
was built. 

The study of the Old Testament from this 
point of view is essential to the discovery of 
the actual progress made in religion from its 
humblest beginnings to the altitude reached 
in the life and teachings of our Lord. With- 
out the Old Testament we should never know 
what ground had been traversed nor the vic- 
tory which the Spirit of God has won through 
the ages. It is in comparison and contrast 
with the Old Testament that the New pos- 
sesses its surpassing values. And yet the 
Old Testament contains some of the richest 
literature of the ages. It was this literature 
upon which Jesus nourished his own ethical 
and spiritual life. He found in the Old Tes- 
tament the roots of all morality and religion. 
The Old Testament accounts for the pres- 
ence in that one history of such elements as 
at last made possible the experience of Jesus. 
Greater than the Old Testament he was. A 
constant critic of its morality and its con- 
ception of God, he showed himself. And yet 
upon the which it had laid he 
built a new which becomes more 
imposing through the centuries. The Old 
Testament had no Christ. But short of this 
redemptive personality with its final note of 
triumph in the spiritual life of the world, the 
Old Testament is the record of the highest 
religious experiences the ancient world ever 
knew. In this fact its value for the 
reader and student of today. 


foundations 
structure 


lies 


What are the best books setting 
forth the character and import of the 
Old Testament in the light of re- 
cent studies? A. M. F. 
Battan: The Old Testament from the Mod- 
ern Point of View. 
George Adam Smith: Modern Criticism and 
the Preaching of the Old Testament. 
McFadyen: Old Testament Criticism and 
the Christian Church. 
Kirkpatrick: The Divine Library of the Old 
Testament. 
Kent: The Origin and Permanent Value of 
the Old Testament. 


Concerning Miracles 
By R. P. Shepherd 


Popular interest in “miracles” and the mir- 
aculous is far wider than in the opinions or 
positions of any one or two men, however 
prominent they may be. In the hope that a 
little clearer understanding may be had of 
the vital facts at issue in every thoughtful 
mind, the following observations are made. 

1. There are three terms whose content is 
the sum total of human thought. These are 
God, Nature, Man. It may be said that these 
together constitute the Universe. 

2. The interpretation put upon any one 
of these terms conditions the possible inter- 
pretation which may be put upon either or 
both of the others. 

3. Changes which developing and broaden- 
ing thought may find it necessary to make 
in the interpretation of any one of these 
terms necessitates a corresponding change in 
the interpretation of either or both of the 
other terms. 

4. In its effort to understand the universe 
the human mind is compelled to start from 
some one of these terms. Hence the interpre- 
tation will inevitably be theological, natural 
or anthropological in its primary and funda- 
mental basis. 

5. In any case the interpretation of the 
universe must begin in some primary as- 
sumption. Technically speaking, there is no 


such thing as positive knowledge, yet at- 
tained. 


6. The problem of “miracle” rests on a 
definition of Nature, and it can rest nowhere 
else. Any controversialist is wise who de- 
clines to be pushed into defining the term 
“miracle” until there is first obtained a com- 
mon understanding of what the disputants 
mean when they speak of nature and natural 
law. 

It so happens that there is a general dis- 
agreement on this very important definition. 
No two scientists can agree, and still less is 
there agreement among philosophers on this 
point. contend that Nature is “all 
the universe not subject to the collective will 
of man”; others, like Mr. Edmund Kelly, 
define it as “all that is not a subject of self- 
consciousness or capable of conscious self- 
control.” Similar negative descriptions 
abound, but positive definitions are put forth 
tentatively, vigorously combated, and lost in 
discussion. The late Professor Langley con- 
tended earnestly that there was no such 
thing as a “natural law” or “a law of nature” 
and he threw down the gauntlet to philosophy 
to prove to the contrary. 

As a matter of fact, all three of the terms, 
God, Nature, and Man, have undergone most 
amazing changes in common acceptation dur- 
ing the past decades. The change in general 
thought concerning God and man are implied 
in the brief description given by Schaff: 

“In the seventeenth century the Romanists 
excluded the Protestants, the Lutherans, the 
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Calvinists, the Calvinists the Arminians, from 
the kingdom of heaven; how much more aij 
those who never heard of Christ. The whole. 
sale damnation of the vast majority of the 
human race should have stirred up a burning 
zeal for their conversion; and yet during that 
whole period of intense confessionalism anq 
exclusive orthodoxism there was not a single 
Protestant missionary in the field except 
among the Indians in the wilderness of North 
America.” (Creeds of C. I.—384.) 

The Century of Science, as the last century 
is sometimes calied, completely changed the 
scope of all physical sciences. This worked 
a corresponding change in the data of philo. 
sophical investigation. Kant and Hegel 
wrought an equally revolutionary change jp 
the modes and processes of thought. 

The total obliteration from serious consid. 
eration of Hume and Bridgewater Treatises, 
Butler’s Analogy and the apologetic literature 
of fifty years ago are further witness of the 
revolutionary transformation both in the 
basis and processes of interpreting the uni- 
verse by construing God, Nature, and Man in 
their respective qualities and relations. 

In the old and venerable “mechanical” 
theory of nature it was comparatively easy 
to designate certain sequences as “natural” 
and anything outside this inexorable sequence 
was obviously “super-natural.” When “na- 
ture” was accounted a finished mechanism 
embodying fixed laws and orders, God could ' 
be considered the detached and external De- 
signer, and Man the more or less impotent 
victim of the laws and orders set for his life 
if he discovered and conformed to them, and 
for his death if he failed either to discover 
or to conform, except only when the Designer 
occasionally interfered or intervened in his 
behalf. 

It was this construction of Deity which led 
August Compte to predict the speedy coming 
of human development to the point where “we 
shall conduct God to the frontier and dismiss 
Him with thanks for his provisional services.” 

God and Man are now coming to be in- 
terpreted through Jesus Christ as the human 
idea of the One and the divine ideal of the 
other. Nature will be construed necessarily, 
in accordance with this fundamental basis of 
Christian theism as the embodiment of In- 
telligence, the third term between the crea- 
tive and constitutive Mind and the interpret- 
ing and apprehending mind of man. 

The regularly recurring acts of God in 
nature are mysterious and marvelous. Why 
are they not miraculous? Does the essence 
of the idea of “miracle” rest in the quality 
or character of the act of God? Or, on the 
other hand, does the distinction between mys- 
tery and miracle rest on the side of human 
observation rather than on that of divine act? 

If figs are found once on thistles, there is 
an act in nature contrary to all human ob- 
servation and experience. It is miraculous. 
But if thistles continue in the regularly re 
curring processes of nature to bear figs, the 
act ceases to be miraculous. It takes its 
place among the mysteries and marvels of 
nature. As a miracle it might be used asa 
“sign” of a will present and acting contrary 
to human observation and experience. But 
at the same time it could not be affirmed 
that the “will” was acting contrary to 
“law of nature,” inasmuch as we are not 
just now positive that there are such “laws.” 

At all events, let it be understood and 
agreed that “what is a miracle?” is a prob- 
lem in philosophy. Physical science knows 
no such thing. The attitude which one 4% 
sumes toward “miracle” and the “miraculous” 
may have a religious significance and ethical 
relations. But it will be a sad day for re 
ligion and for thought if a test of fellowship 
in Christ be made of one’s ability to pass ® 
creditable examination in philosophical spect 
lation. 
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Centennial Studies 


By Dr. 


THE DISCIPLES AND BIBLICAL 
SCHOLARSHIP. 


The Disciples can not escape the presence 
or the issues of modern historic scholarship. 
They have more to lose or to gain from it 
than any other people. It requires some re- 
flection to realize how completely their fun- 
damental position is bound up with history. 
Their faith is historic faith; their authority 
historic authority; their Christ the Christ of 
history. There is no place in their teaching 
for a present, living authority, or for a Christ 
of experience. The Christ of their teaching 
and creed is the Christ they know according 
to a Book, and the place He filled in history; 
and the proofs of His saviorhood are literary 
and historic. 


Where the Scriptures Speak. 


It matters very much to them what that 
history turns out to be under modern scien- 
tific investigation. An unsettling of the 
history might unsettle their position. But 
their position is no less completely bound up 
with a written document. Their historic 
motto has been: “Where certain literary 
documents speak, we speak; where they are 
silent. we are silent.” Jt matters very much 
to them what happens to the letters and 
words of these writings: whether they are 
found to be genuine or spurious in certain 
parts, uncorrupted or interpolated, intelligible 
or unintelligible. The Disciples have vested 
everything in the authenticity, the credibility 
and the integrity of certain written docu- 
ments. The only proofs their eternal doc- 
trines admit of are historic proofs. 


Problems of Biblical Scholarship. 

But these are just the problems of modern 
critical scholarship—literary form and 
authorship and historic credibility. The out- 
ery of alarm over the so-called “higher crit- 
icism,” heard in certain quarters among the 
Disciples, was but an instinctive, natal reac- 
tion toward a movement which touched the 
vital parts of their position. If modern 
biblical criticism vitally concerned the posi- 
tion of Roman Catholicism, how much more 
must it concern Protestantism. If it vitally 
concerned Protestantism, how much more the 
Disciples, who are protestants of the Prot- 
estants, and more Protestant than Prot- 
estantism. “The Bible is the religion of 
Protestants,” said Chillingworth. How much 
more is it the religion of the Disciples. The 
New Testament contains the exact model, the 
very words of the divine plans and specifica- 
tions for the building of the church of God. 
Any change in them will call for change in 
the building; any discovery of spuriousness or 
interpolation, is likely to condemn parts of 
the building as unsound and human. Such 
is the close relation between Book and 
Church, plan and building, as the fathers 
conceived it. 


Disciples Must Know Bible. 

The Disciples ought to know everything 
about the Book which is the foundation of 
their faith and practice. They ought to 
know everything that has ever been thought 
or done with the Book: they ought to know 
the history of its text and interpretation, of 
its formation and use, of its translations and 
revisions; above everything else of its origin 
and nature. For all these inquiries have some 
bearing upon the use the Disciples make of 
it in their church practice. Before it came 
into the hands of the Campbells and was 
made by them an infallible rule of faith and 
practice, it had a long history behind it. 
They accepted it in their childhood as the 
very will and word of God, and never changed 
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their minds about it. But it was some eight- 
een hundred years since it came from the 
hands of God and had undergone many perils 
in many ages, at the hands of many good 
and bad men. What influence did its long 
history and many experiences have upon it? 
Is it the same book in every word and 
sentence that came from the hands of God 
in the first century? 
The Campbells and Present Criticism. 

Such inquiries as these were not made by 
the Campbells when they accepted the Book 
as a communication from Deity. They took 
it on the word of others, who likewise re- 
ceived it on tne word of others. Those who 
got the book from God all died in the first 
century, and their written testimony was 
subjected to all the perils to which the Book 
itself was subjected—the perils of forgery, 
interpolation and expurgation. The historic 
evidence for the Book, on which the Disciples 
are bound to rely solely, by reason of their 
appeal to the very letter of the book, ought 
to be in the possession of every Disciple. 
They ought to be the world’s biblical scholars. 


The Work of Biblical Student. 

The collection and sifting of this evidence 
is the work of modern historical and bibli- 
cal criticism. The Disciples can not be in- 
different to it, or contemptuous of it, unless 
they have other foundations for their faith 
and practice than the letter of Scripture, 
and other certainty than historie evidence. 

What I desire to emphasize is that the 
position of the Disciples with reference to 
the Scriptures binds them to take the keenest 
interest and to have the largest part in this 
modern ‘critical movement. They ought to 
know at first hand the truth concerning the 
Bible; and the truth is what is coming out 
of this mighty testing of biblical origins and 
history. If the Bible is what they have 
always held it to be, and what they have 
actually made it in the life and practice of 
their churches, they can not consistently 
spare any cost in its study, its defence, or its 
dissemination. They dare not leave it to 
others to endow schools and collect libraries 
for the study of the Bible while they build 
splendid churches. 


More Than “Right Division.” 


And fhis modern study of the Bible has 
come to mean something more than the 
“right division” of the English Bible, accord- 
ing to the Christian System of Alexander 
Campbell, with a knowledge of some pas- 
sages in the Gospels and the Acts. Its 
setting in the events of contemporary history, 
and the influence of those events upon it, 
are but a slight indication of the new fund 
of information that must be brought to bear 
upon the right understanding of the Bible. A 
knowledge of its contents is one thing; but 
a far better thing is an understanding of its 
contents. The former can be obtained in a 
Sunday-school class in a few months or years, 
without special knowledge of anything else; 
but the latter can only be obtained after 
long years of hard study, not only of the 
Bible itself, but of the life and institutions of 
the people in the midst of which it was pro- 
duced. 

The Equipment Needed. 

The equipment of the modern student of 
the Scriptures calls for something besides a 
concordance and the English Bible, and a 
few minutes after supper. The literature 
and languages, the history and archaeology, 
the thought and manners, of many peoples 
touch them at many points and make the 
Bible a scholar’s book. For all this schools 
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must be founded and endowed, teachers 
trained and equipped, libraries collected, at 
great cost of time and money. What is to 
be the response of the Disciples to this new 
study of the Bible? 


A Mid-Summer Appeal From 
the Church to the State 


By Wilbur F. Crafts, Ph. D. 

It has been a part of the American theory 
from the beginning that the State and the 
Church should heartily co-operate in pro- 
moting public morals. The church by in- 
fluencing individual character and the State 
by granting a better environment, make it 
harder to do wrong, easier to do right. 
Thoughtful statesmen recognize that in the 
repression of vice and crime churches are 
more influential than all the police stations 
and prisons. Jefferson, who was far from 
orthodox in his religious views, regarded the 
Sunday-school as one of the most important 
factors in the development of a better social 
life. A Hebrew commercial traveller on 
finding no churches in the town which he had 
just entered for business, left by the first 
train, refusing to sell any customer on credit 
in such a place. Every leader of morals and 
of statesmanship recognizes the meaning of 
such an act, namely, that the church is the 
chief of police and must be relied upon more 
than any and all other forces for the develop- 
ment of honesty and other personal and 
social virtues. The church, therefore, has a 
right to appeal to the State to remove all 
unnecessary obstacles to this fundamental 
work, which it is expected to do and par- 
ticularly has the church a right to insist on 
the enforcement of Sunday laws usually far 
from strong, when such violations as in case of 
Sunday bar rooms, drawing away from the 
churches the very element of the population 
most in need of moral influence, nov alone 
to save their souls in Heaven, but to save 
them from juvenile crime or a _ worthless 
manhood. 

Every citizen who believes that the in- 
fluence of the church on the whole tends to 
diminish crime:and promote social welfare, 
should in some way co-operate with the 
Church. It is no doubt largely because this 
aspect of the case has been overlooked that 
so many reputable citizens have entirely de- 
serted the churches. It should be remem- 
bered, when the temptation to rule the 
Church is strongest, that the summer months 
are the very months when vice and crime 
reach their high tide and surely neither the 
individual citizen nor the state can afford 
to neglect any means to better this serious 
conditions, not alone for God’s sake but for 
man’s sake and in all seasons of the year a 
good citizen should be a church goer and the 
State should enforce the laws. 


Nearly Hopeless. 

A doctor came up to a patient in an in- 
sane asylum, slapped him on the back, and 
said: “Well, old man, you're all right. You 
can run along and write your folks that 
you'll be back home in two weeks as good 
as new.” 

The patient went off gaily to write his 
letter. He had it finished and sealed, but 
when he was licking the stamp it slipped 
through his fingers to the floor, lighted on 
the back of a cockroach that was passing, 
and stuck. The patient hadn’t seen the 
cockroach—what he did see was his escaped 
postage-stamp zigzagging aimlessly across 
the floor to the baseboard, wavering up over 
the baseboard, and following a crooked trail 
up the wall and across the ceiling. In 
deepest silence he tore up the letter that he 
had just written and dropt the pieces on 
the floor. 

“Two weeks! H—Ill!” he said. “I won’t 
be out of here in three years.”—Everybody’s 
Magazine. 
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A Dutch Wish 


rhe little Dutch children, 
With little Dutch shoes, 

Go clittery-clatter 
Wherever they choose. 


But we must move lightly, 
In slippers, at that, 

And walk on our tiptoes, 
And go like a cat. 


But, O, noise is lovely! 
We wish very much 

That we were Dutch children 
With shoes that were Dutch. 


—The Mayflower. 


Catching Alligators 
How They are Trapped In Honduras. 


“Have any of you gentlemen ever been al- 
ligator hunting in the tropics,” a returned 
traveler from Central America asked a group 
of friends according to the New York Sun. 
“I tried it in Spanish Honduras, and it’s 
great sport. 

“The only things that were taken along 
besides some refreshments and a single lone 
six shooter were four of the commonest 
looking dogs I have ever laid eyes on. The 
party of us rode two or three leagues through 
the jungle to a smat: lagoon that was filled 
with alligators and very large snakes. 

“A native had charge of the dogs. After 
we had taken good positions in two large 
trees he took a dog, the biggest of the pack, 
and led him down to the water’s edge. The 
native climbed up a tree about 200 feet fur- 
ther up the line from us, while the dog, who 
was trained for the work, began barking as 
if his life depended on the amount of yelp- 
ing he could do. 

“*Look, look!’ said my friend, who was in 
the tree with me, at the same time point- 
ing over to the place where the dog was 
carrying off his little dance alongside the 
lagoon. 

“I looked over and saw an immense al- 
libator slowly sneaking through the water in 
the direction of the cur. The dog saw the 
saurian coming all the time but pretended 
not to. The alligator kept getting closer and 
closer until his feet toucher the bottom and 
then he made a dash for the dog. 

“The dog let himi get within five feet of 
him and made a dash along a path cleared for 
the purpose. Alligators can run on the 
ground like race horses, but when they are 
after dogs they go just twice as fast. That 
particular ’gator gave the dog more than he 
could take care of and if it had not been for 
the short distance the race lasted the dog 
would have been caught. 

“A large hole had been dug and covered 
over with a brush to conceal the trap. It was 
fixed so that when the alligator got on top 
of the brush it woula give way and Mr. Alli- 
gator fall into the hole, while the dog, by 
making a broad leap, would clear the trap 
and get over on the other side. 

“The first alligator we caught was about 
twelve feet long. The native fixed the trap 
again and made ready for the next stunt. 
The gentleman in charge of the expedition 
said he wanted a small alligator for a pet 


around his camp, and a small dog was selecte | 
to bring about the desired result. 

“After we had again taken our positions 
iu the trees I noticed an alligator about 
four feet long come nosing his way through 
the water in the direction of that little cur 
who was barking and chasing himself up and 
down over the ground. In a couple of 
seconds the little dog and the little alligator 
were running through the bush toward the 
trap, which fell in when the four footer 
touched it. 

“If anyone had told me that a big alligator 
would run after a big dog and a small alli- 
gator preferred a smali dog I woula have 
considered it a frivolous tale, but I saw ex- 
actly that thing with my own eyes. Just 
to demonstrate this another large dog was 
put through the same ceremony. Two or 
three small ‘gators were near his stand but 
not one of them made a break for him. 
Pretty soon a big fellow paddled over toward 
the dog and made a break for him. 

“As a fitting climax for our day’s hunt- 
ing it was decideu to double up on the alli- 
gator, so we had the native fetch all four 
dogs to the edge of the lagoon. The four 
dogs stood up like horses waiting for the 
barrier to fly, slyly looking over their hind- 
quarters to watch the approach of the 
enemy. 

“Presently four alligators, two large and 
two small, crept out of the water and 
bolted for the dogs. The largest dogs were 
trailed by the largest alligators and the lit- 
tle dogs had the little alligators running 
behind them, all making a bolt for the brush 
covered pit. The first saurian was within 
a foot of the last dog when the trap was 
reached. Of course the dogs escaped, but 
the alligators went crashing through the 
brush.” 


Summer Philosophy 
Grace Wood Castle. 


Are your nerves and soul and body 
Out of tune? 

Does life seem to you not worth a 
Picayune? 

Here’s a trusty panacea, 


Opportune. 


Shut your worries in a closet— 
Turn the key; 

Find a grassy bank well shaded 
And a tree; 

Happy you if field of clover 
Near them be. 


Prone upon your back there lying 
At your ease, 

Feel the perfumed, soft, caressing 
Of the breeze; 

Listen to those wee musicians, 
Birds and bees. 


As the graceful boughs, leaf-laden, 
Rise and fall, 

And you hear the distant wood-dove’s 
Gentle call, 

By-and-by will Peace about you 
Cast her thrall; 

You'll decide that life’s worth living 
After all. 


Elgin, Il. 








R. W. Gentry, Reporter. 


Bob Dubill, the popular Main street 
barber, did a big business Sat’day. They 
come on so fast they didn’t give Bob time to 
sharpen his razor, and what he couldn’t cut 
off he just pulled out. Bob believes in gettin 
things done. He gouged a good sized chunk 
outen Unc Pete Frazier, but Une Pete’s so 
shot up from war time he said he didn’t give 
a gum. Prosperity, Bob. 

Doctor Rufort, now a successful saw-bones 
in Chicagy, spent last week in this burg. 
Doc was one of them born to their pro- 
feshion. We recollect how he always used to 
be amputatin ticks from dogs, and when 
Hank O’day fell off the rear end of the bus 
comin up River Bluff he patched him up in 
no time. But Doc was one of our bright 
young men who went away and got spoilt 
by idees. While here, he insinuated to sev- 
eral Goose-pondians that we ought to put 
Aitchennothree (or such stuff) in the cistern 
water to skiddoo the germs. But trips to 
the river, bein strenuous, Doc consumed con- 
siderable cistern water while here and we 
note he left town several pounds to 
the good. Doe is long on English, and if 
cornered would probably come back that the 
particular cistern he drunk from was full of 
“avoirdupois bacteria.” How about it, Doc? 

Last week a party named Potts blew into 
our burg and advertised to lecture Wednes- 
day night on Sanitation (whatever that is). 
Curiosity filled the hall, and he was given 
a respectful hearin ontil he began a tirade 
against spittin, think of it, spittin! when 
the hull house rose up and threw him out 
in the street. Night-watchman Sullivan, 
who is too tender hearted to kick even a 
yaller dog, helped him out of town on the 
Branch local. Unc Pete Frazier voiced the 
sentiments of a large number of Goose- 
pondians when he said, “It wuz bad enough 
when they tried to deprive a feller of his 
drink. But gosh all hemlock, it’s gettin 
things down pur-tee legal when they try to 
deprive a man of his spit.” 

Jake Dobel’s restaurant burnt to the 
ground Sat’day night. Jake wuz foolin with 
one of them fireless cookers and forgot his 
bake fire, which same started the holycost. 
The hose had got stopped up by a dead rat 
and the fire dep’t wuz helpless. But then 
there wouldn’t have been no fire if it hadn't 
of -been for Jake. On the ragged edge of 
idees, Jake. 

We regret to say that radical things have 
happened in religious circles lately. But 
human natchur bein as it is the people of- 
ten has to take the law of the Lord in their 
own hands. In the absence of Rev. Sober- 
sides from his pulpit a young snipe from the 
Veritas Vincit Academy preached. When he 
started in to prove that Josuah didn’t make 
the sun stand still the aujence couldn’t stand 
it no longer, and Unc Pete Frazier rose Up 
and put some pinted questions to him. “Do 
you mean to tell me,” says he, “that I am 
a movin at the rate of one thousand miles & 
day???” “I do that,” says the kid party 
“And do you mean to tell me that this earth 
ain’t the center of the universe, and—to use 
your modern slang—that man ain’t the hull 
cheese??” “That same first,” says the kid, 
“is a fact; and the second is a logical hy- 
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pothesis.” “Logical hypotamus!’ sals Unc Woman’s Sphere lication. Mary Angela Dickens, who is a 
Pete, restrainin with difficulty his righteous novelist, also owns a shirtwaist shop. Miss 


wrath, “Logical hypotamus! I’gad—you 
oughter be burnt at the stake!!!” Then the 
hull aujence rose up and toted him down to 
the river and threw him in. As he came up 
a sputterin, Unc Pete stood on the bank and 
said, “Now, ye’ve been bapsoused, consarn 
ye. But don’t git your theology mixed. Yer 
still on the high road to Hell ontil ye git 
grace. And with that he left him to scram- 
ble out as best he could. 

Daddy Slowbuck died in the front door of 
Butt’s grocery Sat’day night, of natchural 
old age. He was 156 years old come June. 
Daddy always smoked, chewed, and drank 
right smart. He had never carried an um- 
berell or overcoat, and his favorite vittels 
wuz fried ham, biled cabbage, and blueberry 
So much for the food faddists and 


ie. 
: Daddy didn’t have idees. 


higher critics. 


The President’s Daily Routine 


How “Summer Bachelor” of White House 
Spends His Time. 


President Taft, the “summer bachelor” 
of the White House, is sharing the fate of 
many other government officials and Wash- 
ington residents whose families have gone 
away to mountains or seashore, says a 
Washington correspondent. The president is 
taking the situation philosophically, does not 
seem greatly to mind the hot weather, and 
is reading daily with great delight letters 
from Beverly, which tell of the rapid im- 
provement in Mrs. Taft’s health. 

Living bachelor fashion at the White 
House is not fraught with the same discom- 
forts that beset the mere man who has his 
home “closed upon him” when his wife goes 
away. The president and Mrs. Taft divided 
the White House “help” when the occupancy 
of the Beverly cottage was begun, so the pres- 
ident is well taken care of and domestic 
affairs at the White House run on much the 
same. The president, however, allowed Mrs. 
Taft to take the “first cook” to Beverly, 
while he makes himself content with “sec- 
ond cook.” The second cook is a legacy 
from the Roosevelt administration, a negro 
girl named Mary, who hails from Old Vir- 
ginia, and whose sway over the White House 
kitchen now is complete. Mary has few 
peers as a cook, but as is to be supposed, 
she is at her best when frying chickens and 
making hoecakes. 

The president is entertaining many lunch- 
eon and dinner guests and the second cook 
is providing menus which few imported chefs 
could hope to equal. The president has 
happily solved the problem of disposing of 
the long evenings by taking long automobile 
rides about the city and suburbs. Capt. 
Archibald Butt, the president’s aid, is always 
his companion on these journeys, and usually 
the president also invites some cabinet officer, 
Senator or representative. 

Arising at about 7 o’clock, the president 
devotes nearly an hour with dumbells, pulley 
weights and other forms of exercise pre- 
scribed for him. He breakfasts slowly and 
usually alone although during the past day 
or two he has had a guest from among the 
tariff conferees. During his morning meal 
and for half an hour or so afterward the 
President reads the newspapers. Between 
9:30 and 10 he begins his busy day in the 
executive offices. At 1:30 comes luncheon 
at the White House—always with some in- 
vited guest for company. The afternoon is 
devoted to golf, for the president hopes to 
play every afternoon that he remains in 
Washington. Dinner always finds guests as- 
sembled, and usually it is an informal and 
delightful meal, which begins a little after 


nae and continues for an hour and a 





—Miss Jennie Street has been appointed to 
succeed Miss Marrianne Framingham as edi- 
tor of the English Sunday-school Times. 

—Because she is studying in Paris to be- 
come an actress, the khedive of Egypt has 
issued an edict declaring that Princess Sal- 
iha shall be deprived of her rights as a prin- 
cess. 

—Mrs. Levi Z. Leiter of Chicago, was the 
first of the summer residents of the Massa- 
chusetts north shore, near Beverly, to act as 
hostess to any member of the President’s 
family since the arrival of Mrs. Taft at 
Woodbury Point. Mrs. Leiter last week 
gave a Incheon in honor of Miss Helen Taft, 
the President’s daughter, at the Dalley L. 
Pickman Cottage on Neptune street, where 
the Leiters are spending the summer. Ten- 
nis preceded the luncheon. 

—Miss Mary Morgan, oldest daughter of 
the late Senator Morgan of Alabama, died in 
Lenoir, N. C., recently. Miss Morgan was 
for many years “secretary to her father and 
had a wide aquaintance in America and 
Europe. 

—Miss Anna MacClanahan of Lake For- 
est, near Chicago, is engaged to marry Dr. 
W. J. Grenfell, the famous Labrador surgeon 
and missionary. 

—Miss Isabel Finley of Norristown, Pa., 
was recently decorated by the king and 
queen of Italy for her services as nurse 
after the earthquake disaster. She was made 
an honorary member of the queen’s board of 
beneficence and her name added to those of 
the benefactors of the hospital for incurables 
in Naples. 

—Dr. Dora Martin of Oklahoma, national 
organizer of the anticigaretie league, has 
returned from Panama, where her work is 
said to have been highly commended by the 
government authorities. 

—Evelyn Mitford, writing in a magazine, 
says that the women of the lower classes 
in Spain do not make calls nor read books, 
and have no “parties” in the American sense 
of the word. They do their household work 
and go to church, and that is all there is of 
life to them. Their husbands are very jeal- 
ous of them, and they grow old and weary 
before their time. 

—The grand duchess of Hesse has known 
her husband since her childhood, when she 
was a favorite playmate of his sisters. She 
is a clever woman and decidedly artistic. 
She, of course, possesses orders galore, but 
the decoration she prizes most has nothing 
to do with her high birth. It is a medal 
which was conferred on her some years ago 
for stopping a pair of runaway carriage 
horses and thus saving the life of the oc- 
cupant of the carriage. 

—Out of 20,000 Frenchmen only 342 place 
beauty among the first six desirable quali- 
ties in a wife. Such is the statement made 
in a French journal. This seems a bit 
startling in view of one’s preconceived no- 
tions of the Frenchman’s ideals, but accorda- 
ing to some enterprising investigator, who 
went to the trouble of putting the question 
to the 20,000 Frenchmen, this proved to be 
the result, says a writer. Out o: some thir- 
teen desirable qualities named wealth was 
put about half way down the list, and health 
seems to have been almost unanimously first. 

—‘In recognition of the literary eminence 
of their grandfather, and in consideration of 
their straightened circumstances” is the rea- 
son given for the granting of a civil list 
pension of $2.50 a week to each of four 
granddaughters of the late Charles Dickens. 
The recipients are Mary Angela Dickens and 
her three sisters. One of the granddaughters 
of the novelist, Miss Ethel Dickens, is a 
public tpyewriter in London with a busy 
establishment in Tavistock street, Covent 
Garden. She opened her first otnce in the 
place where her grandfather edited a pub- 


Cecil Dickens has been secretary of the Lon- 
don board of health. Still another sister, 
Miss Evelyn Dickens, took up a kindergarten 
work. All four are daughters of Charles 
Dickens, Jr. 

—The death of Lady Laurie of Maawelton 
House, Dumfries, recalls one of the _best- 
known Scottish songs. Maxwelton House 
is well known as the birthplace of Annie 
Laurie. She was the daughter of the first 
baronet and was born in 1682. ‘Tue words 
of the song were composed by a youth named 
Douglas of Fingland and the music more 
than a century afterward by John Spottis- 
wood. 

—Mrs. Gore, wife of the senator from Ok- 
lahoma, who has done so much for her blind 
husband, being, in fact, the inspiration of 
all his work and keeping thoroughiy in 
touch with public affairs, is not in favor of 
the ballot for women. She knows so much 
about public affairs that she knows women 
would not profit by coming in toucu with 
them. Miss Dolly Curtis, sister of the half- 
breed Senator Curtis of Kansas, is also anti- 
suffragette. She is her brother’s political 
material for all his speeches. 


An Exchange of Confidences 
BY CORNELIA CHANNING WARD. 


Said little Bobbie Hemingway to little Jenny 
Rose: 
“Tl whisper something in your ear that not 
a person knows,— 
’Cept mother, p’r’aps, and Auntie May, and 
Johnnie West, and Sue, 
So, if you'll promise not to blab, I’ll tell it 
all to you. 
I know where there’s a hornets’ nest, 
And where the guinea lays; 
And why the sun goes down the west, 
And where a screech owl stays.” 


“What fun,” said little Jenny Rose, 
never, never tell 
A single soul, ’cept Uncle Jack, and Jane, 
and Mary Bell, 
And father, course, and grandmother, and 
nurse, and Cousin Dick; 
Now listen while I whisper something to 
you very quick: 
I know wrere there’s a fairy ring 
Away back in the wood, 
And what o’clock to see the elves,— 
If you’ve been very good. 


“Tl 


“On dear, I think that secrets are as nice 
as they can be, 
I’m glad we’ve got such splendid ones— 
just between you and me.” 
—St. Nicholas. 


“Give us men to match our mountains, 
Give us men to match our plains, 
Men with purpose in their vision, 
Men with eras in their brains.” 


Beecher’s Long Jump 


Henry Ward Beecher, while at the Twin 
Mountain House, witnessing the sports of 
some young men, began to tell them what 
he could do in his college days. At last 
one said, “Mr. Beecher, how far do you think 
you could jump now?” “Well, he replied, 
“T think as fat as I am, that if I could jump 
six feet it might be something.” He made 
the effort and leaped seven feet. The next 
day, as he was moving slowly about, some 
one said, “How do you feel today, Mr. 
Beecher?” “One hundred and twenty years 
old,” said he, “though I was only sixty-five 
yesterday.” 
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THE FINDING OF CAMILLA i 


By Lucie E. Jackson, author of “Feadora’s Failure,” “For Muriel’s Sake.” 











CHAPTER I. 
On Board “The Fair Nancy.” 

The morning on which The Fair Nancy 
started from France was a stormy one. The 
sky was heavy and lowering, sea birds 
screamed wildly overhead, the wind bore an 
icy breath. But the captain had made many 
a run to Deal in worse weather than this. 
Only the week before last he had weathered 


a gale that many a cleverer seaman than he 


would have shrunk from 

So, to the tune of the wild sea birds’ note, 
The Fair Nancy had sailed forth with her 
crew and her cargo and her half-score of 
passengers. 

It was eleven o'clock in the morning 
when a little girl of about eight years of 
age crept up from the cabin to stand upon 
the deck. She was warmly clad in a scarlet 
cloak with a hood to match, and the large 
serious eyes, which had been gazing across 
the ocean, were suddenly attracted by a 
passenger on the second-class deck. 

He was a man of middle height. thick set 
and squarely built, with a short black mous- 
tache that barely hid a set of flashing white 
teeth, which he kept showing at intervals, 
with an accompanying nod of his head each 
time that he caught the little girl’s eyes 
resting on him. Perhaps they were fixed, 
not so much on the man as on his companion, 
a trim, white French poodle called Jacques, 
who, at his master’s word of command, 
danced, begged, fell asleep, stood to “atten- 
tion,” shouldered a toy musket, and per- 
formed twenty other tricks, apparently for 
the sole purpose of enlivening the little girl 
with the earnest eyes, who watched with 
breathless interest all his movements. And 
after each fresh performance, his master 
would look across at the child, and bare his 
head and his white teeth at the same mo- 
ment. 

She took to nodding at length in answer, 
and this nodding put renewed energy into 
the hearts of the Frenchman and his dog. 
The performance became more inspirited, till 
at last the child burst into a ringing peal 
of laughter, and clapped her small hands 
together. They were tiny, blue-veined hands 
beneath the warm woolen gloves, and the 
mass of bright golden hair which framed the 
serious little face gave it a very ethereal 
expression. 

“What is amusing my darling? Isn’t she 
very cold here?” asked a voice behind her. 

A tall gentleman had appeared from the 
cabin below. He was wrapped in a fur 
lined coat which reached up to his ears and 
down to his feet, but it did not hide the 
thinness of his figure, and seemed only to 
increase the extreme delicacy of his features. 
The sickness of death was on his face, and 
the large eyes, burning with a sort of fever- 
ish restlessness, lent a weird look to the 
pallid, sunken cheeks. 

The child turned round and clasped his 
hand delightedly. A pink spot of excite- 
ment burned on each cheek as she exclaimed: 

“The dog, Daddy! See the white dog! 


He has been doing all kinds of tricks, and 
his master is that nice man down there.” 

The gentleman looked across, and caught 
the Frenchman’s smiling glance. The white 
teeth were in full play now, and the cap 
was in his hands, as he bowed to the father 
of the little looker-on. 


rhere was a kind of sturdy honesty in 
the man’s face which took the gentleman’s 
fancy. His had been a large experience of 
such men during the many years of his 
wandering life, and something within him 
told him that this man’s honest eyes and 
sturdy figure gave the keynote to his char- 
aster. The flashing teeth brought a smile 
of amusement to the gentleman’s pale lips, 
and he raised one hand in token of the 
man’s salute. 

“He is a Frenchman,” he said. And then 
added half to himself, “and a good fellow 
to boot, I should say.” 

The sudden pitching of the vessel at that 
moment forced him to grasp the rail to 
steady himself, and the quick movement 
brought on a lengthy fit of coughing, which 
left him spent and breathless. 

The little girl’s eyes were fixed on him in 
agonized suspense. She took one fur-gloved 
hand in both hers, and chafed it anxiously. 
Her face wore an old-fashioned air of con- 
cern which contrasted oddly with her child- 
ish years. 

“Come away, Daddy,” she said earnestly, 
as he leaned gasping against the rail. “Come 
way. You are cold up here. We shall 
both go down to the cabin.” 

Her father nodded, suffering himself to 
he led away, and the Frenchman saw them 
descend the companion stairs. 

His interest in his dog for a while waned. 
The pretty picture he had seen of the little 
girl with her cheeks aglow, clapping her hands 
with delight, and then the quick sobering 
down of childish animation into the thought- 
ful attitude of anxious concern for the sick 
father, had interested him greatly. 

But Jacques would not allow of much in- 
attention for long. He danced round his 
master, sat on his haunches, and begged, and 
at length walked leisurely round him, beating 
a toy drum, and tapping his master’s sturdy 
shoulder at intervals with a soft wooly paw. 

At this the Frenchman bestirred himself 
to teach a new trick, and this so absorbed 
both teacher and pupil that they were as- 
tonished at hearing a hearty laugh above 
them. 

Where the little girl had been standing 
there now stood a youth of seventeen, and 
a man in a long black cloak. They stood 
apart as if strangers to each other, as in- 
deed they were. The laugh had come from 
the lad. He was laughing still, and the 
mirthful sounds resounded again and again. 

“Great day! that was better than any- 
thing I have ever seen a dog do!” 

The words were borne down to the French- 
man on the gust of wind that blew about 
his ears, and he looked up and smiled his 
frank smile of appreciation at the praise. 

But the man standing near the lad neither 
laughed nor spoke. He stood looking on, it 
is true, but with eyes that bore a far-away 
expression, as if his thoughts were not with 
the present company. The face was not a 
handsome one: the brow was dark, and the 
mouth was thin and hard. 

For the sake of that hearty laugh and that 
bright boyish face, the Frenchman set 
Jaeques through his tricks again, and the 
lad above cheered as each antic was carried 
out with success. 

He began to wish that the little girl and 
her father would come on deck again. but 
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they did not. And so through teaching 
Jacques his tricks, and making his plans of 
what he would do when the vessel reached 
Deal, the day wore away, and darkness 
began to set in. 

A terrific gale had been rising for some 
time, and now a heavy sea was on. It had 
been steadily on the increase ever since the 
gentleman and his little girl had gone down. 
stairs. But as the darkness gathered the 
wind rose higher, till at length the vessel] 
was pitching and tossing, rising now on 
swelling wave, now sinking inte a hollow 
with white mountains on either side. 

The crew were busy, and the captain's face 
was grave. The English coast had beep 
sighted for some time, and the vesse] was 
driving before the wind. At each moment 
the storm rose higher. Huge waves rolled 
over the deck. 

The Frenchman happened to be the only 
second-class passenger on board. Feeling 
perhaps a relief in the knowledge that in 
numbers there is sometimes safety, he 
mounted to the deck that held those first. 
class passengers that had interested him but 
a short time ago. 

No actual thought of fear for himself 
possessed him. Holding Jacques firmly in 
his arms under his sheltering overcoat, his 
thoughts flew in pity to the little girl he 
had seen that morning, and her sick father. 
How were they both faring? And was the 
little girl afraid? He wished he had her 
near him to calm her childish fears. 

But in the midst of his thought and the 
sullen roar of the waves, an ominous thud 
was heard—a thud that caused the captain's 
face to grow white and the crew to look at 
each other with bated breath. 

The Fair Nancy had struck with terrifie 
force the outer edge of the Goodwin Sands. 

And then with a loud crash her timbers 
opened, and she filled, and lay there a stub 
born, inert mass, swept ruthlessly by each 
billow as it tore relentlessly past. 

There was a rush of feet aboard the deck, 
some of the passengers clamoring wildly to 
know what had happened. And as if to 
light up the scared white faces pressing 
round with their inquiries, a misty moos 
peered forth just then from out a bank of 
watery clouds. 

The Fair Nancy lay helpless, exposed to 
all the torrent of the rushing surf, a battered 
and bruised creature that could make 0 
further effort to protect the hapless humap 
beings aboard her. 

The crew sent rockets up. It was all they 
could do, for the lower part of the vessel 
was filling fast. 

The nearest lightship—about four miles 
from them—saw the signals of distress, and 
fired off the guns that strike the knell of 
despair to all brave hearts on shore. 

Rocket after rocket shot up to meet the 
murky sky, gun after gun boomed forth on 
the air, and on the shore of Deal the big 
bell clanged out, summoning with its urgest 
appeal the lifeboat men to their brave work 
of rescue. 

Clang! clang! clang! Now loud, ne¥ 
shrill, the bell rang forth, and rushing fet 
fought for a place in the lifeboat, and * 
hundred hands assisted to push her from the 
shore. 
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CHAPTER II. 


A Charge Accepted. 

The piercing wind struck cold to the hearts 
of the small community gathered together 
on the vessel. 

With one firm hand holding Jacques te 
his heart, and the other passed protectingly 
round the shoulders of the little girl, the 
Frenchman stood like a rock. 

“Courage, ma petite,” his reassuring voice 
would say, when at times the wind sank to 
a lull. 

“My friend.” 

The words were said in French, right in 
the ear of the Frenchman. 

He stepped back with a start to find the 
tall gentleman in the fur-lined coat bending 
close to him. 

“Monsieur?” he answered questioningly. 

“Speak low, my friend,” said the gentleman 
in the same language. “There are others 
aboard, and not far from us, whom I would 
not care to overhear our conversation. I 
am in need of a true friend—God above alone 
knows my need. Will you be this friend? 
Can I trust you?” 

“Monsieur,” returned the startled French- 
man, “there are others—the captain, for in- 
stance—who could befriend you better than 
I.” He spoke in good English, as one well 
acquainted with the language. 

“Speak in French,” was the hurried reply. 
“The captain’s post is on his ship. His feet 
will be the last to leave the deck. Who 
can tell if he will ever leave it? Should 
anything happen to me before rescue arrives 
—should I not reach land in safety—can I 
trust my child to you?” 

“To me, monsieur?” The Frenchman’s 
surprise was growing greater and greater. 
“But is there no other here that would be 
more fit to be her guardian for the time 
being than I?” 

“No one,” returned the gentleman, half 
sadly, half sternly. “No one. I have given 
my reasons for not placing her in the cap- 
tain’s charge. There is no one else here——” 
He paused. The moon emerging brightly 
from the clouds fell upon the emaciated face; 
the eyes were wild, the mouth compressed as 
if with pain. “Of the others besides your- 
self and the crew there is only one whose 
face I like and could trust, but that belongs 
to a mere lad—a boy still in his teens. 
Sailers are not always a trustworthy set 
when once they get ashore. So you see, my 
friend, the lot falls upon you. Am I right 
when I say that you have an honest face— 
an honest eye?” 

“IT am honest, monsieur. I will do with 
the little girl as I would with a child of my 
own, did I possess one. Tell me where I am 
to place her should I reach shore in safety?” 

“I will tell you.” 

A huge wave at that moment dashed 
against the vessel, and retreated slowly and 
sullenly, The gentleman was nearly drenched, 
and a fit of coughing overtook him. It did 
not leave him for some minutes, and when 
he removed the handkerchief he held to his 
mouth with shaking hand, the Frenchman 
was aghast to see a crimson streak staining 
the white cambric. 

The gentleman saw his look of horror, and 
said faintly, “You see how it is with me. 
Even should a lifeboat come to our aid, I 
am in no state of health to be hauled roughly 
over. My life is not worth a day’s purchase; 
it hangs on a thread. Your name, my 
friend ?” 

“Pierre, monsieur, Pierre Gascon. I have 
been on the stage, but my love for animals 
has led me to give up a settled life, and to 
take to a wandering one instead. I am 


the master of a small troupe consisting of 
three dogs, a monkey, and a performing 
goat. I have lived in England half my life, 
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and know it as well as I do my own coun- 
try.” 

“Married ?” 

“No, monsieur, I am single. I shall be 
thirty next month.” 

“My name is Falconer, and my child’s 
name is Camilla. She is motherless. I want 
her placed with her grandparents. But I 
will, however, trouble you to go no further 
than Deal. Living in that town is a lady 
—an old friend of the family. I have not 
seen her for many years, but I heard of her 
quite by accident three months ago. She 
will take care of my child, and will see that 
she reaches her grandparents’ home.” 

“As you will, monsieur,” returned the 
Frenchman simply. “It will be no trouble 
to me should you wish to take her further 
than Deal, if we ever reach it.” 

“No, my friend, Miss Barrington will do 
all that is needful. Tell her that Rexington 
Falconer desires her protection for his little 
child. I have nothing with which to write 
her address. Can you remember it, if I tell 
it to you? Miss Barrington, Rose Cottage, 
Lyndhurst Road, Deal?” 

The Frenchman repeated it several times. 
“Yes, monsieur, the address is safe here,” 
touching his forehead. “It will not leave 
it.” 

“And one other thing,” said Rexingten 
Falconer, bending till his lips were close te 
the Frenchman’s ear. “You know there is 
another gentleman on board this boat. He 
has been standing beside that lad. Don’t 
look round. He is watching us now.” 

“A tall dark man, with a hard mouth and 
cold-looking eyes?” said Pierre, looking 
straight into the thin face beside him. 

“The same. You have described him ex- 
actly. Beware of him,” bending closer. 
“Beware of him, I say. He is my enemy, and 
would be my child’s enemy, if he could. Don’t 
let her out of your sight until she is safe 
within Miss Barrington’s care.” 

“And the lady? Will she know that he is 
not to be trusted?” asked Pierre, feeling 
more and more bewildered every minute. 

“She knows. But tell her, as you place 
my child in her hands, that Roger Densham 
is still my enemy, and that he would try to 
do me an injury through my child, though 
I be dead a thousand times over.” 

His voice thrilled and shook with some- 
thing more than emotion as he spoke, and 
the Frenchman, still feeling strangely be- 
wildered, felt his sympathy stirred. 

He withdrew the right arm which still 
held Camilla, and, holding it out respectfully, 
said in a voice of sincere feeling, “My hand 
on it, monsieur, that I will guard the 
mademoiselle with my life.” 

Rexington Falconer seized the hand with 
feverish earnestness. “A father’s heart thanks 
you. And may the great God above us,” 
lifting his other hand solemnly to the sky, 
“stand as witness to what you have said.” 

“Monsieur, his name again that I may not 
forget it.” 

“Roger Densham, Roger Densham, Roger 
Densham,” was whispered into his ear. “Say 
sand times rather than let it slip your mem- 
ory once. He tracked me on board this boat 
when I knew it not, and has only let himself 
be seen by me when danger has arrived. He 
is gloating now in the knowledge that my 
end is come.” 

“Ah! monsieur, say not so; his wicked- 
ness cannot extend so far.” 

“It extends further, my friend,” and the 
burning eyes looked straight down into the 
Frenchman’s dark ones. “I alone of all men 
know his heart, and the knowledge has cost 
me much. Take these papers, button them 
into your coat,” handing him a small roll. 
“Give them to Miss Barrington when you 
deliver up my child.” 
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“I will, monsieur.” With care Pierre 
placed them in the breast pocket of his great 
“I will do my mission with the help 
of the bon Dieu above.” 

“This also. Take it. It is all I can offer.” 

It was a heavily weighted purse, but 
Pierre turned from it. 

“IT want no reward, monsieur. Do men 
in the position that we find ourselves require 
money for the little help that each can do 
for the other?” 

“I don’t look upon it in that light,” re- 
turned Rexington Falconer, pressing the 
purse against the Frenchman’s closed fist. 
“What is money to me now? To me, a man 
so near to death? To the living it is much. 
Did I wish to recompense you, untold wealth 
would not repay you for the load you have 
taken off a dying man’s heart. Why refuse 
these paltry sovereigns that will but sink 
to the bottom of the sea when I go down 
with the vessel. Take it, and may Gedl’s 
blessing forever rest upon you.” 

Without another protest, Pierre received 
the purse and stowed it away in a like place 
of safety. 

But the dark watchful eyes belonging te 
that cloaked figure standing at the further 
end of the vessel, had not been unmindful 
of the first nor of the second exchange. 


CHAPTER III. 
The Wreck. 

The moon was steadily rising; clouds flew 
swiftly across the sky. Suddenly a hoarse 
ery arose from the throats of the seamen 
aboard The Fair Nancy. 

The Deal lifeboat, manned by 
could be clearly seen fighting i's way through 
th boiling surf. She was thrashing her way 
bravely along with her red sails flat as a 
board. The short choppy seas, with the 
thunderous roar of the breakers, now hoisted 
her on to a giant wave, now buried her in a 
death-like hollow. But each time she 
emerged, and shook herself free, like a wild 
seabird flying onwards to the rescue. 

Cheer after cheer rose on the midnight air 
from the doomed vessel, as the rescuing 
party gallantly headed out to them. 

On and on came the lifeboat, and then 
stayed within hailing distance, for a boiling 
caldron of surf lay between them. Through 
this seething mass the rescuers could ap- 
proach no further. Through it the crew must 
one by one either swim or be dragged. So 
to accomplish this last, to assist the swim- 
mers, the sailors of The Fair Nancy threw 
out hauling lines, which were seized and held 
secure by the lifeboat. 

No time could be lost. The shouts of the 
rescuing party could be plainly heard above 
the din of wind and waves. 

The captain’s voice sounded as sharp and 
as quick as did ever the roar of the temptest. 

“Each man for himself! Save all who 
ean!” 

And, as if in answer to this word of com- 
mand, two of the passengers slipped, what 
seamen call the “clove hitch” over their 
shoulders, and flung themselves without 
further delay into those masses of seething 
foam. 

Once in the water, the life-boat men pulled 
with all their might, and, when the ex- 
hausted swimmers were near enough, strong 
willing arms assisted them into the boat. 

Rexington Falconer’s nerveless hand 
grasped the Frenchman’s arm as in a vice. 
He turned quickly to see a sailor swiftly 
fastening the “clove hitch” round Camilla’s 
waist. The child was shrinking away and 
clinging closer to her father, whose voice 
sounded hoarse as he turned his despairing 
eyes full on Pierre. 

“Don’t let her be sent like that! It 
would kill her. How could she buffet that 
water alone! Take her in your arms, and 
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let the rope be put round you. I would not 
ask it of you if I were able to do it my- 
self.” 

“I will, monsieur,” was Pierre’s quick 
reply. But his heart swelled within him as 
he gently lowered Jacques to the deck, and 
allowed the rope to be slipped round him 
instead. 

All his strength would be required to hold 
the child in one arm, while he did battle with 
the other. But his dog! Ah! the ache lay 
there. Apart from the fact that the poodle 
formed one of that smal] troupe which con- 
stituted the Frenchman’s pride, Pierre’s 
heart was torn at leaving him. No one but 
he knew the wrench it gave him to let 
Jacques fight his way alone through those 
waves. It could never be possible for the 
dog to reach the boat alive! 

“Daddy! Daddy! Come with me. 
let me go alone!” 

The child’s voice sounded loud and shrill 
as she clung with trembling hands to the 
fur-lined coat, 

“My darling! my darling! God wills it 
so,” came the answer in a voice of agony. 
Love seemed to give the dying man strength 
for a brief moment. Stooping, he lifted his 
child in his arms. “Good-bye! God bless my 
little, little child! Give my love to Grannie 
when you see her—and don’t—forget me 
quite—even when—you grow to be a big 
girl.” 

His short-lived strength failed. A rush of 
blood burst from his lips. The Frenchman’s 
arms received the light burden from his 
trembling hands. 

“Monsier, trust to me. All will be well. 
Courage, ma petite,” he murmured softly as 
he prepared to take his spring, his honest 
heart throbbing the while as he felt Jacques 
woolly paws clasped round his leg to detain 
him, and heard the dog’s plaintive little cries 
of fear. 

“Don’t worry, Frenchy,” a voice shouted 
in his ear. “I'll bring your dog along with 
me.” 

And in a half-dazed, half-tearful fashion 
Pierre looked into the frank face of the 
English youth, and then with Camilla’s cries 
of “Daddy! my Daddy!” sounding in his 
ears, he sprang over the side of the boat. 

With the crimson tide streaming from his 
lips, Rexington Falconer gave one loud groan 
as he saw the child he loved borne through 
that icy surf. But the groan was turned 
into an agonized shriek of despair as the next 
minute the cloaked figure of Roger Densham 
sprang into the water close behind them. 

A hand was laid on the father’s arm as 
he stood watching with starting eyes the 
progress of the Frenchman and his charge, 
and that other dark figure following close 
upon them like some sinister bird of prey. 

He turned to see the youth with Jacques 
caught up in his arms. The lad’s face was 
looking pitifully into his. 

“Sir,” he shouted hurriedly, “I am strong, 
and am a good swimmer. Trust yourself to 
me. I'll swim with you and the dog.” 

“You would only be burdening yourself 
with a dead man,” came the gasping reply. 
“The minute I touched that icy water I 
should die. Thank you, my lad, but this 
vessel will be my coffin.” 

“Can I do nothing for you?” ask the lad, 
still hesitating, as if loath to leave him on 
the doomed ship. 

“Yes,” hurriedly. “Should you ever meet 
with the Falconers of Rosslyn Towers, in 
the county of Devonshire, tell them that 
their son Rexington sent them his dying love 
and prayed their guardianship for his only 
child.” 

He did not see the expression of bewilder- 
ment, on the boy’s face, for the last of the 
sailors had already slipped the “clove hitch” 
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over the lad’s shoulders, and the next min- 
ute he was in the water, striking boldly out 
with Jacques in one arm, and a queer feeling 
of pain at his heart that the man he had 
just parted from was his Uncle Rexington 
of whom he had so often heard, but had 
never seen. 

With hands raised in thankfulness to 
heaven, and with tears streaming down his 
cheeks, the poor father saw his child and her 
strange protector hoisted safely into the life- 
boat. Then that other dark figure which 
had followed them was lifted a second after 
into a like safety. 

Guy Falconer’ struggled bravely on. 
Jacques felt a dead weight, but it never 
occurred to the lad to throw him aside and 
let him swim as best he could. He had seen 
the Frenchman’s look of despair, and that 
was enough for Guy. 

He had nearly reached the lifeboat when 
his head came in contact with a bit of 
floating timber. He still held Jacques in a 
tight clutch, but the clow had rendered him 
unconscious. 

The men hauled both lad and dog into the 
boat, and whilst Jacques was received by his 
master with extravagant French delight, Guy 
Faleoner lay at the bottom of the boat un- 
conscious of all around him, and of the little 
cousin admitted to the Frenchman’s care. 
Unconscious also that upon the immediate 
departure of himself and the rest of the 
crew, The Fair Nancy had, without any 
direct warning, broken suddenly up and 
heeled over into the deep water outside the 
sand. 

And the captain and Rexington Falconer 
had passed away into the pathless waters 
of Eternity. 

CHAPTER IV. 


Rosslyn Towers. 

It had been a cold winter, and March had 
set in wet and stormy. It was the morning 
that The Fair Nancy had left the French 
shore. 

A cosy fire was burning brightly in the oak- 
panelled library at Rosslyn Towers, throwing 
its ruddy glow on the face of an old gentle- 
man seated by the hearth. It was Squire 
Faleoner. And opposite to him sat his wife, 
a dainty little old lady, wrapped in a white 
fleecy shaw] 

Standing with his back to the fire was 
their third son, Brian, a big burly man, 
whose blue eyes looked kindly down on the 
old people. And by the table, whittling a 
stick, stood his son, Algy, aged fifteen. 

“I expected from your note that Mr. Bar- 
toletti would be here,” Mr. Brian Falconer 
was saying. 

“He will come soon, no doubt,” answered 
the old Squire. “But I wanted you to 
arrive first, Brian. We have some good news 
to tell you.” 

“Indeed. Come, mother, out with it. I 
see you are burning to tell.” 

The old lady looked up at him with a smile, 
behind which, however, there lurked a wistful 
sadness. She held out a letter to him. 

“It is from your brother Rexington. rie is 
coming home, Brian! Coming home at last!” 

“Ay, at last,” echoed the Squire. “After 
sixteen years’ absence, and never a line from 
him for the last eight years.” 

“Rexington coming home!” exclaimed Brian 
Falconer receiving the letter and stooping at 
the same time to kiss his mother in glad 
surprise. 

Algy stopped 
crossed the room. 

“T’ve never seen Uncle Rexington, have I?” 
he said. 

“No, he went away before you were born,” 
replied his father. “Your brother Guy was 
two years old when your uncle left Rosslyn 
Towers.” 


whittling the stick, and 








“He seems very ill,” said Mrs. Falconer jp 
a faltering voice; “his lungs are affecteg 
He—he—was never very strong. He is bring. 
ing with him his little girl Camilla.” 

“The child he wrote to us about when ghe 
was first born!” exclaimed Mr. Brian Fa). 
coner. “She must be about eight years olg” 

“Just eight,” replied the Squire. 

“And his wife?” questioned his son. 

“Is dead; died two years ago.” 

Mr. Brian Falconer still held the letter his 
mother had handed to him. He now turned 
it over slowly and examined the hand writing 

“Paris postmark, I see.” he remarked 
“Strange if he and Guy came over in the 
same boat together. I heard from Guy a few 
days ago; he has had a good time in Paris” 

As he slipped the letter from out of the 
envelope he asked, “Has Rexington’s letter 
got anything to do with your wanting to gee 
Mr. Bartoletti?” 

Squire Falconer nodded. “The fellow has 
for some time looked upon his niece Anita gs 
inheriting Rosslyn Towers at my death, as 
of course she would do if there were no Rex. 
ington or no Camilla.” 

“Rexington should not have allowed us to 
be so ignorant of his whereabouts all these 
years,” returned Mr. Brian Falconer. “Hig 
doing so gave rise to the idea that neither he 
nor his child was living; consequently Bar- 
toletti has regarded his niece in the light of 
an heiress. Shall I read the letter aloud, 
mother ?” 

To be continued. 


A Little Nonsense 


FLOODED. 

“How did that No. 7 furnace happen to 
go out? No excuses, now!” bellowed the 
Hades head stoker. 

“We threw in a high financier,” the imp 
explained, “and neglected to take out of his 
pocket a bunch of stock that he had.”— 
Puck. 

ODDS IN HER FAVOR. 

The Angry Mother—“You’ve got an awful 
nerve to ask me to give you back your ball 
when you nearly killed one of my children 
with it.” 

The Boy—“Well, ma’am, you've got ten 
children and we’ve got only one ball.”— 
Exchange. 


LIMITED UNDERSTANDING 


“Tt does seem strange,” remarked the 
party who seemed to be thinking aloud. 

“What seem strange?” queried the inno- 
cent bystander. 

“That after getting a man in hot watera 
woman can’t understand why he should boil 
over,” explained the noisy thinker.—Chicago 
News. 

QUITE AN ORDER. 

He was out with his best girl, and as they 
strolled into the West-End restaurant he 
tried to put on an I-do-this-every-evening 
kind of look. When they were seated ats 
table a waiter approached them. 

“Will monsieur have a la carte or table 
d@hote?” he asked. 

“Both,” said the young man, “and put 
plenty of gravy on ’em.”—Tit-Bits. 


JACEK AND JILL 

It was at the zoo. 

“Ma,” said little Bobby, peering through 
a wire inclosure, “what are those funny 
little animals in there?” 

“Why, my dear,” responded his mother, 
“those are jack rabbits.” 

Bobby was thoughtful. 

“Ma,” he said after a long pause. 

“Well, my son?” 

“Do they call the lady rabbits Jill rab 
bits?”—Chicago Daily News. 
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The Book World 


WHAT IS PRAGMATISM? by James B. 
Pratt. There is only one question in the 
thought world today, and that is Pilate’s, 
“What is Truth?” The doctrine of prag- 
matism is a challenge of the traditional con- 
ception of truth as an absolute system exist- 
ing outside of experience. It asserts that 
truth has what reality it does have within 
experience and no more. To pragmatism 
truth has been made true in past experience 
and will give way to further truth in the 
inevitable readjustments to whicn experience 
is destined. This doctrine has in it the seeds 
of philosophical revolution. It is championed 
by a growing company of thinkers of whom 
three, Professors James of Harvard, Dewey of 
Columbia and Schiller of Oxford universities, 
stand out most prominent. Professor Pratt, 
of Williams College, has written this book to 
set before the average reader just what these 
men mean by their doctrine. He acknowl- 
edges that he was himself, at one time, 
though not now, a supporter of it. His book, 
written in a singularly lucid and easy style, 
shows an easy familiarity with philosophic 
problems. The author seems to lack, however, 
just that last reach of insight which would 
enable him to deal adequately with the new 
doctrine. Nevertheless, a thoughtful reading 
of the book will serve to orient one in the field 
where, after all the skirmisning has been 
done, the real battle of progressive thought 
will be waged. (New York: Macmillan Co., 
$1.25 net.) 


MODERN THOUGHT AND THE CRISIS 
IN BELIEF. The author, Professor R. M. 
Wenley, of the University of Michigan, is to 
the Episcopal church what Professor Foster 
is to the Baptist church. The publication of 
this book has stirred such a paper as The 
Living Church to a high pitch of indignation 
that such a thinker should have been nomi- 
nated by the Bishop of Michigan to present 
the Baldwin Lectures for 1909. The author 
accepts the results of modern scholarship 
frankly and contributes his share thereto. 
He finds the sanctions for faith not in intel- 
lect but in life itself. There is a pervasive 
mystical element in the book. The chapter 
headings suggest this being in nearly every 
case allegorical phrases, as “Sheaves on tne 
Threshing Floor,” “The Waters of Meribah,” 
“Breaches of the House,” “The Valley of 
Blessing,” ete. But under these rhetorical 
captions an incisive and severely logical argu- 
ment proceeds. The style is not easy. at 
lacks “transitive” periods for the stream of 
consciousness to rest itself in. Constant at- 
tention to every word is exacted, so com- 
pletely has the author broken with the worn 
modes of expression. At times one feels 
that this overdone originality amounts almost 
to pedantry. Such a book is not to be judged 
by its style, however, but by its contents 
which will bear the careful examination of 
teaders of any color of mind. (New York: 
Macmillan Co., $1.50 net.) 


THE CALL OF THE SOUTH, by Robert 
Lee Durham. The Christian Century makes 
a belated announcement of one of the strong 
novels of last year. The story is well told 
and several dramatic features compel an 
abiding interest, even through the rather dis- 
quieting denouement. The characiers of Col. 
Phillips and his elder daughter are well drawn 
and “true to life”. The real significance of 
the book, however, lies in its contribution to 
the much vexed “color line” and the possible 
mixture of the races. Col. Phillips is a 
‘onsistant advocate of the doctrine that “a 
man's @ man”, whether black or white and as 
President of the United States he fearlessly 
aa not a little criticism because of his 

yalty to this doctrine. But, when his 
ter marries the apparently white but 










really negro-white Harvard graduate and 
courageous soldier, his philosophy goes glim- 
mering in spite of the bold front he puts on 
before the world. And finally when his 
grandson is presented for his embraces—and 
proves to be black, his iron will gives way, 
his martial courage proves inadequate. The 
upshot of the story is a mighty potent argu- 
ment against the doctrine of the “mixing- 
pot”, at least as regardes the color line. 
Those who advocate an unlimited mixture of 
the races would do well to read this powerful 
novel. (New York. L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.) 


THE TRAIL OF THE LONESOME PINE, 
by John Fox, Jr. Any one who has read pre- 
vious novels by Mr. Fox is prepared for a 
story of more than ordinary interest as he 
picks up his tale of the Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee mountains. It is a simple and yet rather 
romantic love story whose hero is a young 
engineer, fresh from college, making his 
way in a country where feuds and fight- 
ing, whiskey stills and picturesque law- 
lessness, challenge all respect for law and 
even for civilized government. His _in- 
terest in little “June” whose native sweet- 
and purity seems unsullied by the 
roughness and savagery of her surroundings, 
not only furnishes the plot for the love story 
—which does not “run smooth”—but also 
suggests some ethical queries as to the results 
of an education and polish when furnished 
by a New York “fashionable” school. The 
real strength of the book is found in its 
wealth of nature fore, its beauty and power 
of description, the tense dramatic force, the 
depth and subtle currents of feeling and pas- 
sion, the genuine nobility of soul not only 


ness 


under rough exteriors but even under the 
faces of men to whom lawlessness and a 


battle to the death are common experiences. 
In some ways this volume is a worthy com- 
panion to “The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come”, and in a few particulars strikes a 
deeper note of truth. (New York: Charies 
Seribner’s Sons.) 


THE FAITH AND WORKS OF CHRIS- 
TIAN SCIENCE, by the author of “Confessio 
Medici,” presents the author in a quite dif- 
ferent role from his earlier fascinating work. 
He is in this volume the scientist, thorough 
and keen-edged; in that the humanist, inter- 
preting experience with a fine insight and 
rich humor. The perverse and arrogant ig- 
norance of Christian Science is dealt with by 
this volume as effectively as any book has 
dealt with it. The hollowness of the great- 
sounding words and phrases of the cult’s 
nomenclature is made apparent. But it is 
not so much in argument as in facts that the 
author is convincing. He shows the other 
side of the shield, asking not only concerning 
Christian Science’s successes, but her failures. 
These he finds to have immense importance 
in making a comprehensive estimate of this 
pretentious religion. In a detailed analysis of 
the testimonies printed from week to week 
in the official paper of the organization he 
reveals the illiteracy of many witnesses and 
their utter incompetence to testify convinc- 
ingly of the things to which they lay claim. 
This is a strong book, meeting the issue fairly 
and not wasting the reader’s patience with 
irrelevant argument as, for instance, the 
author of “Christian Science in the Light of 
the Scriptures,” does. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., $1.25.) 


THE BRIDE OF THE MISTLETOE, by 
James Lane Allen. It is three years since 
Mr. Allen sent forth a book. He does not pro- 
duce as fast as, for instance, Mr. Marion 
Crawford. And the quality of his work regis- 
ters his artistic care. This new story is a 
finely cut jewel. The theme is realistie in its 


conception but told in the manner of the most 
classic idealists. The wondrous charm of na- 
ture is woven into the tale in the manner 
characteristic of Mr. Allen, as of Hawthorne. 
Every touch is delicate, and though forty 
hours covers the extent of the plot it is 
enough to give the reader an insight into 
the whole life history of the principal charac- 
ters- The author promises to add two more 
books to this, completing, with this trilogy, 
a full cycle of the theme. (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., $1.25 net.) 


PRACTICAL AND PERPLEXING QUES- 
TIONS ANSWERED. By R. A. Torrey. This 
book is apparently a collection of questions 
and answers on topics which Mr. Torrey has 
discussed in his revival meetings. The po- 
sition is that of a dogmatic and literal inter- 
pretation of the Bible texts. ‘Those who are 
familiar with Mr. Torrey’s view of the gospel 
and wish light from him upon particular 
texts will be likely to find value in this vol- 
ume. (New York: Fleming H. Revell. pp. 
126. Price. 0.50, net.) 


Over the Hill 
By W. H. Pierce. 


Over the hill is a golden glow, 
Flooding the fields where the wild flowers 
glow, 
And murmuring brooks 
Are meandering there, 
With willowy nooks 
In the soft summer air; 
And the sky is blue, and the fields are green, 
And the morning sun casts a rosy sheen 
O’er the broad white road, where no shadows 
lie, 
And the merry heart finds no place for a 
sigh; 
For childhood and truth 
Can fear no ill, . 
And the pleasures of youth i 
Lie over the hill. 


Over the hill—by the sun high noon, 
A morsel of shade is a gracious boon; 
The glare and the heat 
Of the fervent sun 
In its merciless beat 
On the goal to be won 
Call forth the strength, and the will, and 
the power 
Of the traveler toiling this weary hour; 
Yet nothing may now his steps retard, 
Though the road is even more rough and 
hard; 
’Gainst its upward slope 
He sets his will, 
For manhood’s hope 
Lies over the hill. 


Over the hill, where the sun is low, 
And the evening falls with a purple glow, 
Where the shadows are long 
And cool and deep, 
And the silent throng 
Of them that sleep 
Are drawing his heart, he walks apace 
With faltering steps to his resting place; 
The beauty of age has touched his brow, 
And a thanksgiving sweeps o’er his heart- 
strings now; 
For the greatest and best 
Is left to him still— 
The City of Rest 
Lies over the hill. 


Nobody will use other people’s experience. 
nor has any of his own till it is too late to 
use it—Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
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Sunday School Lesson 
By Herbert L. Willett 


The Message to Thessalonica* 


important city of 
Silas and Timothy 


Thessalonica was the 
Macedonia Paul, 
had come from Philippi following the perse- 
cution and triumph of their stay in that 
northern end 
extends 


to which 


city. It was situated at the 


of the Aegean 
some distance out into the Macedonian prov- 


Sea, on a gulf that 


ince. The city has survived through all the 
changes since that period, and under its 
present name, Saloniki, represents the of- 
ficial and commercial interests of that sec- 


tion of the Turkish empire. 


and his 


It will be remembered that Paul 
company had journeyed westward from Phil- 
ippi Chessalonica, where they tarried for 
several weeks In this city Paul first at- 
tempted to reach his people, the Jews, 


through the open door of the synagogue, 


was stirred up by the 


but when trouble 
Jews, he was compelled to leave and make 
to Berea. 


The Church 


But in the meantime a 


his way 


in Thessalonica. 


considerable num- 


ber of Jews and also of prose lytes had been 
told in the early verses 


the 


converted, as we are 
of Acts 17, and 
of the church which later grew to importance 
Paul’s experiences 


these became nucleus 


in that city Evidently 


had influenced his preaching in no small 
degree It was not strange that his words 
to the Thessalonians during the period of 
his stay with them, and especially in the 
later days of persecution, should turn much 
upon the evil usage which Christians must 
expect at the hands of unbelieving men. 
But there was one comfort, and that was 
the ever present hope of the life beyond, in 
which there could be no such troubles. More 
than this, the words of Jesus as he left 


his disciples, opened to their minds the glor- 
ious prospect of his return, and it was nat- 
ural that in any moment of trouble they 
should revert the greatest 
comfort in their afflictions. 

When Paul was compelled to leave Berea 
and make his way to Athens, he wisely left 
his two young companions, Timothy and 
Silas, to foster the work thus established in 


to this hope as 


the two cities of Macedonia. He did not 
tarry long at the Greek capital but has- 


tened across the gulf to Corinth where his 
first important work in Greece was accom- 
plished. It was from this active and cos- 
mopolitan city that Paul wrote his two 
epistles to the church at Thessalonica; and 
the two were probably written within a 
month of each other. 


The Letters to Thessalonica. 

It is usually believed by New Testament 
scholars that the Epistles to the Thessalon- 
ians are the earliest we possess of Paul’s 
writings. It will be seen that they grew 
out of his evangelistic work on the second 





*International Sunday-school lesson for 
August 8, 1909, Paul’s Instructions to the 
Thessalonians. I. Thess. 5:12-24. Golden 
Text: “See that none render evil for evil 
unto man, but ever follow that which is 
good.” I. Thess 5:15. Memory verses, 16, 18. 


missionary journey. They were not intended 
as doctrinal statements, although they touch 
upon the most important truths 
of the gospel. They were personal letters, 
written to his friends who had recently come 
into the Christian society. 

Paul knew how difficult was the situation 
in which he had left these newly converted 
They were in a hostile com- 
munity. He had himself been compelled to 
leave under stress of persecution. He had 
had no news of their condition up to the time 
he reached Corinth. It was very probable 
that the same men who had driven him 
forth would continue to vent their spite upon 
the little church which he had organized. 
Would Timothy be able to keep these young 
Christians in heart, or would they yield to 
the dangers and discouragements of the hour? 
It was easy to charge Paul with cowardice 
in leaving under stress of persecution. Might 
not his friends think it little worth while 
to stand against the tide of opposition when 
their leader had left them? 


Paul in Corinth. 

These were the agonizing thoughts that 
went through Paul’s mind again and again 
during the days preceding the arrival of news 
from the north. And it is clear from his 
own words in the epistle we are studying 
that he was deeply troubled over the situa- 
Every day of uncertainty was a fresh 


some of 


believers. 


tion. 
agony. 

In the meantime he had 
preaching work in Corinth. His newly 
formed friendship with Aquilla and Pris- 
cilla gave him some relief from the loneliness 
he felt at the absence of his companions, 
Timothy and Silas. But he must have longed 
for the moment when some news should put 
an end to his misgivings. That moment 
finally came with the arrival of Timothy 
from Thessalonica, and the rapture with 
which Paul hailed the good tidings is re- 
flected in the happy words of his epistle. 
He says to the Thessalonians that he was 
hardly alive before, so great was his appre- 
hension and depression, but now he lives 
since Timothy has arrived with the good 
news of their steadfastness and courage. 
Nothing could exceed the apostle’s joy at 
this mark of the faithfulness of his children 
in the gospel. 

The Coming of the Lord. 

Qur present lesson concerns itself almost 
entirely with those practical instructions 
with which Paul was accustomed to close 
all his epistles. The great doctrinal teaching 
of this and the second letter to the Thessa- 
lonians relates to the coming of the Lord. 
Undoubtedly Paul had spoken much of this 
cheering hope when he was in Thessalonica, 
and the Thessalonians seem to have under- 
stood that the coming of Jesus was so soon 
to be expected that when some of their 
number died, after Paul left, they feared 
that these, their departed friends, had lost 
the joy and benefit of Christ’s return by 
their death. Against this the apostle as- 
sures them (4:13-18.) Those who still re- 
mained alive at the time of Christ’s return 
should have no advantage over those who 


taken up his 
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had departed this life. The apostle clothe 
the hope of Christ’s return in the Vivid 
and comforting language of a personal ey. 
pectation which he shares with the regt 
And yet he does not state the form of this 
hope as a thing to be trifled with in any way, 
because whatever be the program of the 
Lord’s appearance, those who believe in him 
whether living or dead, shall have equal as. 
surance of his presence and saving power, 


“The Man of Sin.” 

In the second epistle to the Thessalonians 
which was written soon afterwards, the 
apostle further develops this theme. Perhaps 
he had received from the brethren in Thes. 
salonica letters stating somewhat more fully 
their condition and hopes, or perhaps Tim. 
othy, in later conversation with the apostle, 
had unfolded to him more completely their 
confident expectation of the early coming 
of the Lord. At any rate Paul felt that they 
were depending too much upon this hope. 
Some of them were abandoning their daily 
vocations and thus making themselves ob- 
jects of charity to the church or the outside 









community. Against all such _ indolent 
dreamings he warns them with words of 
stern rebuke. The coming of Christ was 
not so imminent as that. Things would 


grow much worse before the end came. The 
persecuting zeal of the party was 
still held in some restraint by the police 
power of Rome, but the time would come 
when no such safeguards would be afforded 
and the spirit of bitterness and vindictive- 
ness would manifest itself like a veritable 
dream of malice, the “Man of Sin,” whos 
coming might be expected before the end. 

It is not with these early expectations 
of the speedy return of the Lord that the 
church today is particularly concerned, but 
rather with the eternal principles of right 
conduct which the apostle has so graphically 
described in his practical exhortations to 
the church in Thessalonica. The ‘two epistles 
ought to be stuaied in close connection, and 
in relation to Paul’s ministry at Corinth. 
They afford an interesting picture of the 
problems and aangers which confronted a 
apostle of Jesus Christ in the effort to plant 
the gospel] in one of the important cities of 
the Roman Empire. 


Jewish 





The Life School 
By Nixon Waterman. 


My little boy came from his school today 
With his heart in a flurry of glee: 

“O, papa! They’ve taken our pencils away, 
And I'm writing with ink!” said he. 
And his breast is filled with a manly pride, 

For it joys him much to think 
He has laid his pencil and slate aside, 
And is writing his words in ink. 


O, innocent child! Could you guess the truth 
You would ask of the years to stay 

"Mid the slate and pencil cares of youth 
That a tear will wash away; 

For out in the great, wide world of men 
The wrongs we may do or think 

Can never be blotted out again, 


















For we write them all in ink. 
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Prayer Meeting 
By Silas Jones 


Job’s Life: People Who Lose Their Faith 
Through Vexatious Experiences. 
Topic, Aug. 4, Job 2:9. 

Job’s wife represents those who believe 
that a man’s obligation ends as soon as com- 
fort ends. To them morality and religion 
are useful chiefly for the reason that they 
tend to make life safe and comfortable. 
They know nothing of moral passion. They 
do not agonize for the sake of knowing God 
and of raising men to a higher level of 
thought and action. When they lose their 
money and their popularity, they lose all 
they possess. They have no reserves of 
character to support them in the day of dis- 
tress. Their theory of life is one of despair, 
for pain is the portion cf the majority. If 
it cannot be made to minister to the life 
of the spirit, we may with reason lend our 

ears to the advice of Job’s wife. 


Goodness and Propriety. 

It was not the fault of Job’s wife but of 
the religious teachers of her day that she 
gave her husband bad counsel. Men felt 
that they had a right to expect prosperity 
and freedom from pain in return for being 
good. This is the burden of the speeches 
delivered to Job by his friends. So sure 
were they of the soundness of the proposition 
that material good is the reward of virtue 
that they drew the inference that a man in 
misfortune is a sinner. They had no way 
of explaining suffering except by the theory 
that the sufferer was a wicked man. The 
amount of his suffering was proportioned to 
the depth of his sin. The calamities visited 
upon Job indicated to his wife that the uni- 
verse was out of order. She evidently did 
not doubt that he was a good man. She 
therefore demanded for him uninterrupted 
success and unimpaired strength. When his 
property was taken away and he was smitten 
with a loathsome disease, she felt that God 
had not kept his part of the bargain. Is it 
not for the same reason that people today 
lose faith in God through vexatious experi- 
ences? Do we not have the temptation to 
renounce God if we are disappointed in our 
ambition? We do what we think is a good 
deed and we extend our hand to God for an 
immediate reward for our goodness. If the 
reward does not appear, we begin to talk 
about injustice and the uselessness of trying 
to do right. 


Faith and Goodness. 


Christian people find that a good part of 
their work consists in fighting pain. If they 
are doing their full duty, they are trying to 
relieve the world of the distress caused by a 
lack of food and shelter. They would have 
every human being freed from toil that kills 
body and soul. They would stamp out the 
scourge of disease and they would give every 
child a chance to be happy. But they do not 
forget the service of pain. The sufferings 
men have endured have driven them to look 
deeper into the operations of God. History 
does not support the opinion that a high 
order of intelligence and morality could have 
been attained without the ministry of pain. 
No great character has ever been produced 
by a life of ease. Moses, Jeremiah, Paul, 
Savonarola, Washington, and Lincoln were 
men of sorrows. They bore the burden and 
the cumbrance of their people and were thus 
themselves exalted in character. The para- 
site is the only one who does not suffer for 
others. Job’s affliction enabled him to deny 
for himself and others that suffering marks 
a man as a sinner. With all the moral energy 
at his command he hurled back upon his 
friends the charge that he was not ex- 
Periencing the natural result of his own 
tvil life. He knew that what they said was 





utterly false. After he had defied the ad- 
vocates of the traditional creed, men of less 
prominence and of less ability had the cour- 
age to believe in themselves even when their 
neighbors accused them of inviting mis 
fortune by sinning against God. God will 
not allow us to live like well fed animals. 
He therefore has put us in a world that has 
pain for every one of us. We feel our kin- 
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ship to God when we beat down opposition 
and win our spiritual freedom, not when we 
have fattened ourselves like oxen. This does 
not mean that we are to invent for our bodies 
instruments of torture, far from it. In the 
way of simple duty we encounter enough of 
pain for the culture of our souls. It is as 
bad to look for means of affliction as it is 
to shun duty because it is hard. If we see 
life as a moral task, we shall have fewer 
moments when the attitude of Job’s wife will 
appeal to us with winning force. It will on 
the contrary appear as an evidence of mental 
and moral weakness. , 


Christian Endeavor Lesson 


TOPIC FOR AUGUST 15. 
Pilgrim’s Progress Series: VIII. Two Val- 
leys. Ps. 22:1-8; Mic. 7:7,8; Rom. 
8:35-39. 

The conflict with Apollyon is “one of the 
most spirit-stirring scenes in the whole 
book,” says Bunyan’s biographer, Dr. Brown. 
When Dean Stanley, at the request of the 
Duke of Bedford, selected the three subjects 
for the bas-reliefs on the pedestal of the 
Bunyan statue, he fixed on this scene as the 
foremost of the three. Jt is the reality of 
a universal experience which is here por- 

trayed. 

There are three classic presentations of 
the personality of evil: Milton’s Satan, Bun- 
yan’s Apollyon, the Bible’s Devil. The Bed- 
ford tinker’s is one of the most vivid and 
thrilling. The Bible makes no attempt to 
give the Devil the same aspect: he is ser- 
pent, lion, enemy, a dishonest, devouring 
destroyer. His character is always the same. 
No attempt is made to discuss why, whence, 
how he came to the world. Evil is here 
whether personified or not. Even the temp- 
tation of Christ throws little light on philo- 
sophical questions and may be taken symboli- 
cally. Just how the fearful struggle occurred 
we do not know, whether in the innermost 
recesses of Christ’s soul or in the open air. 
That is not the main point, of course. “He 
was tempted like as we are.” It was a battle 
to the death and Christ won. He can tell 
us what to do and help us to do it! 

“It is a hard thing for a man to go down 
into the Valley of Humiliation and to catch 
no slip by the way.” Pride goes before a 
fall and it is wise to be humble. Every man 
will have his fight with Apollyon. To run is 
to die, for like Christian, we are provided 
no armor for the back. Let us catch the 
spirit of the general who said, when asked 
if he had planned for retreat, “When this 
army is ready to retreat there will be no 
army.” 

Apollyon has a string of lies ready to 
scare Christian. “Thou art one of my sub- 
jects.” There are dangers in the way! He 
twits him of failure—and then the fight is 
on. It is no show battle, the contest hangs 
on for hours. The brave pilgrim warns 
Apollyon to beware: “For I am on the King’s 
highway, the way of holiness.” Thus may we 
reassure ourselves when threatened sore. 


“And fierce tho the fiends may fight, 
And long tho the angels bide, 

I know that truth and right 
Have the universe on their side.” 


Evil is shrewd and strong today. Get your 
armor on. Dr. Clifford, in speaking of George 
Meredith, called attention to the splendid 
battle he waged against the three Apollyons 
of our day: selfishness, half-heartedness, and 
cowardice. Perhaps these are your Apollyons 
too, and God is calling you to lay them in 
the dust! Dr. Clifford said there was no 
sentence he had oftener written in the al- 
bums of young men and young women than 
this, from the great novelist: “Cowardice is 


the top and bottom sin of modern society.” 

“The Valley of the Shadow,” is another 
which none escape. A “very solitary place,” 
it seems to many, but it is not so, for God 
is with us there. Death is no foe to dread— 
only a door into the other room of the Fath- 
er’s house. 

Let some member repeat the twenty-third 
Psalm and one other sing the beautiful song, 
based on Psalm 129:10, “He will hold me 
fast.” 

“When I fear my faith will fail, 
Christ will hold me fast; 

When the tempter would prevail, 
He can hold me fast. 


He’ll not let my soul be lost, 
He will hold me fast; 

Bought by him at such a cost, 
He will hold me fast. 


He will hold me fast, 
He will hold me fast, 

For my Savior loves me so, 
He will hold me fast.” 


The St. Paul Convention 
By F. D. Power. 


While not the greatest, the St. Paul con- 
vention was one of the best. In its spirit, 
theme, reports of good work accomplished, 
discussions, practical results, I promise it 
will easily rank among the noblest of our 
international conventions of Christian En- 
deavor. 

St. Paul was an ideal place for the meet- 
ing. Here, at the head of the Father of 
Waters, the Twin Cities with more than half 
a million of the best quality of American 
citizenship gave a royal 
young people. Nowhere on earth could be 
found natural surroundings more attractive. 
The combination of river and lake, forest 
and field, make a_ perfect 
twin jewels. 


welcome to the 


setting for the 


The great services were the opening, with 
Dr. Clark, Governor Johnson, and the mayor; 
the three that “The Peer- 
less”; the Junior Rally with its rainbow and 
children; the Elijah; the 
interdenominational meeting, and the 


centered about 
cross made by 
great 
Sunday night Reform Meetings. 

Weather conditions were all that could be 
desired except on the Lord’s Day, 11th, which 
Willis Moore forecasted as fair, and when 
the heavens opened and fairly emptied them- 
selves at both the morning and evening hours 
of worship. 

In every way St. Paul, 1909, was a blessed 
convention’ and great things for 
Christian Endeavor. Now for 1911. One 
million C. E.s, 10,000 new societies, 100,000 
for the Atlantic City convention! 

Yes, we Disciples are second. 


first place. 


assures 


Now for 
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Chicag o—Pittsburg 


“Walking in the Paths the Fathers Trod” 


tism, he said nothing of its mode, 
that modern “Campbellite” preachers had ge. 
parted from the points of emphasis in thy 
Campbellian theology. There can be no doub 


Having completed all the arrangements in 
Pittsburg for taking care of our special train, 
we next thought of walking in the paths that 
the fathers trod through western Pennsyl- 
vania and northern West Virginia. It was 
all arranged that we should go to the nearest 
railroad station to the site of the old Brush 
Run church and from there make the drive 
past the historic sites to Bethany eighteen 
miles away. 


A Day of Ill Luck. 


Is there such a thing as luck? Are there 
unlucky days when human foresight does 
not avail to ward off disaster? However 
that may be, C. A. MacDonald of the Mac- 
Kees Rocks church, who accompanied us on 
the trip, will always believe that we were 
under a serious “hoodoo” (it was the 23rd of 
the month) which brought disaster upon 
disaster. First, the Chicago part of the con- 
tingent missed a train that morning, the 
second time in a life time, owing to wrong 
directions at the hotel and a defective watch. 
We stood debating what to do in the Wabash 
station and missed a train on another road 
that would have taken us by another feasible 


route. We then waited until noon and went 
on the Wabash. We had telephoned ahead 
for a rig to drive to West Middletown, Pa., 


and meet us. We arrived in a wilderness 
and alighted at a box car station to find 
ourselves all alone. with no telephone con- 


nections with civilization. We walked to 
Avella with our grips, down the tracks 


through a boiling hot sun, to find that our 
liveryman had misunderstood his directions. 
Before we had driven far, our partner had 
lost a six dollar fountain pen and we had 
lost an important part of our camera tripod. 
We arrived at the baptizing place after sun 
set am! were afraid our pictures would not 
be good though this fear proved to be un 
founded. When we got to Bethany it was 
ten o'clock. Our liveryman charged us five 
dollars more than for a similar party a few 
before. It better to pay the 
overcharge than have trouble. We found the 
local restaurant had for the summer. 
We secured a light meal that was hastily 
picked up at a dwelling house and were 
fifty cents each. We 
for lodging and 


weeks seemed 


closed 


charged were assigned 
to another dwelling house 
after all these experiences expected to pay 
each. The room cost only a 
dollar, however, with no modern conveniences 
and we breathed a sigh of relief. Verily, the 
Campbells did not live tong enough to com- 
plete their work in this section. There is a 
higher critical emendation of a worthy text 
which now passes current in the region, “Be 
not forgetful to do strangers, for thereby 
some have grown wealthy almost unawares.” 
The next day we found brethren in good old 
Bethany and from that on we could not pay 
for anything if we wanted to. 
At West Middletown. 


To go back in our story, we drove first to 


five dollars 


West Middletown. The historic village is 
three miles from the station in the wilder- 
ness which bears the same name. On the 


way here from Avella, we drove by the “Jane 
Campbell” seminary. The founding of this 
seminary was a pretty story. In early life 
the Campbells were slave-holders but they 
were always opposed to the laws which for- 
bade the education of negroes which were 
found even in northern stutes like Pennsyl- 
Thomas Campbell. and his daughter 
who was afterwards known as Mrs. 
McKeever. opened a school at Burlington, 
Kentucky, which flourished and became very 
popular. One Sunday in 1819, Thomas Camp- 
bell came upon some negroes of both sexes 
in vn amusement in a grove. He 


vania 


Jane 


it ngodly 


with a beautiful view of the surrounding 
preached to them and they listened with 
marked attention. He was warned by a 


white man the next day that he had violated 
the laws of Kentucky. He felt it so out- 
rageous to send missionaries to Africa and 
have laws against the instruction of negroes 
in America that despite the protests of the 
people he closed his school. He now resumed 
the pastorate of the Brush Run church after 
an interim of ten years and assisted in Buf- 
falo Seminary as Bethany College was called. 
His daughter Jane opened and conducted a 
seminary two miles west of West Middletown 
for young ladies. The laws in Pennsylvania 
against negro education had become a dead 
letter. The main buildings have burned 
down, but one of the smaller buildings still 
remains, of which we present a photograph. 
West Middletown is upon a narrow ridge 











She felt 


this is true. Alexander Campbell would 
written up in our conservative journals tp. 
day for not preaching a full gospel. My 
Cotton’s point of view was sustained by qi 
the older people with whom we discussej 
the matter. 
A Monday Morning Meeting. 

Near the east end of the street is the ol 
Methodist church, now the church of the 
Disciples, ministered to by a Bethany sty. 
dent. In Campbell’s day, Alexander used tp 
listen to Methodist preaching here with his 
characteristic tolerance. One Sunday night 
the Methodist preacher spent his time 
in a philippic against “Campbellism.” Aley. 











Jane Campbell Seminary As 


country. On arriving, one feels at once that 
he is transported back a hundred years. No 
railroad or telegraph has ever spoiled the 
rustic simplicity of the place. The grooves 
worn in the paving stones by the feet of the 
past century tell of the days gone by. We 
drove to the Hotel France, where mine host, 
now an aged man, was willing to discourse 
most profitably of the days of the Camp- 
bells. The building he uses was standing in 
the days of the Campbells and no one knows 
when it was built. Across the street stood 
the house in which Alexander Campbell had 
often held religious service before the Dis- 
ciples secured a meeting house in the village. 
Miss Sarah Cotton Interviewed. 

We went down to pay our respects to Miss 
Sarah Cotton, now 72 years old, a life-long 
inhabitant of this section, who had heard 
Alexander Campbell preach once. She was 
not a Disciple, and her impressions of that 
sermon were very interesting. For fifteen 
minutes she repeated her memories of that 
sermon. As Alexander was accustomed to 
preach three hours, this was only a mere 
fragment of the whole discourse on “The 
Tabernacle.” The theology of the account 
was Campbellian through and through and 
we believe her memory is very accurate. 
She laid much stress on the fact that A. 
Campbell emphasized faith in the plan of 
salvation and that while he mentioned bap- 


Scen Today. 


ander Campbell listened in patience to the 
end and then stood up and announced, “There 
will be preaching in this house tomorrow 
morning at nine o’clock.” The next morning 
(Monday) the housewives broke a life habit 
and instead of doing the family washing 
were at church. Long before the appointed 
time, the crowd stood about the windows 
trying in vain to get close enough to hear. 
Whether it was then or later that the Meth 
odists left the field, we did not learn, but 
it is certain that Alexander Campbell had a0 
answer. 

Across from the church is the house that 
was occupied by Dr. Archibald Campbell 
brother of Alexander Campbell, when he was 
pastor of the West Middleton church. It is 
now occupied by Mr. Frances, Clerk of the 
Cireuit Court in Pittsburg, who spends 4 
great deal of his time in this quiet village. 
He is now engaged, we were told, in gather- 
ing the traditions of the Campbellian days 
This same service has been performed by # 
editor of a Washington, D. C., paper, whe 
has printed in his paper many things of 
interest to the Disciples. ~ 

There is nothing in the village that com 
pares in interest with an old barn. It 38 
behind the house of a negro, John Kelley, 
and one forges through an unusually nua 
erous brood of pickaninnies to examine ™ 
The barn has quite modern 
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on the outside, but all of the heavy beams 
in the floor, loft floor, roof and walls, are 
taken from the material of the old Brush 
Run church. This old church building was 
moved to West Middletown and the barn was 
constructed out of the church by Mr. Arm- 
strong. The son of the man who built the 
barn was in West Middletown and vouched to 
us in person that the barn really contained 
the timbers of the old church as he was pres- 
ent when it was built. He is a minister of 
the Disciples in Ohio. The timbers 
indicated that the old church had not been 
It had been built for utility 


rough 


a work of art. 
rather than 

found a block of wood loose at the end of 
one of the beams. The negro lad who led 
the brood was delighted to take a nickel for 
it. This block we are now making up into 
This vandalism will doubtless 


architectural triumph. We 


three gavels. 
continue through the centennial year unless 
some disposition shall be made of the tim- 
bers. 

A Centennial Suggestion. 

What shall be with the old 
Shall we allow these precious logs to con- 
tinue in so ignoble a was pro- 
posed at Bethany that we use the logs to 


done barn? 


service ? It 


the centennial 


souvenirs to be sold at 


make 








Beams of This Barn Came From Old Brush 
Run Church. 


This seemed 
commercial and kind 
Mrs. Decima Barclay of 
Bethany, surviving daughter of Alexander 
Campbell, has a picture of the old Brush 
Run church. The logs would not suffice to 
reproduce the building, but they could be 
part of a replica to be located at Bethany. 
In this old building could be collected the 
curios gathered from all parts of the country 
relating to the work of the Campbells. It is 
this that we would propose as the solution of 
the problem as to what to do with the old 
barn. 

We were sad to leave West Middletown. If 
Bethany is richer in tradition, the traditions 
of West Middletown have been given less cur- 
rency and the lover of antiquarian research 
could Stay there for weeks talking to a 
simple kindly people who would give hours 
to reminiscence. We wished we had arranged 
to stop at the Hotel France to carry on this 
work. Reluctantly we tore ourselves away 
to journey to the site of the Brush Run 
church three miles away and from there an- 
other three miles to the old baptizing pool 
mn the Buffalo Creek. Of these sites and 
their history we will write next week. 


for the benefit of the college. 
a very unsentimental 


of proposition. 
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Chicago Church Notes 
The church at Gurnee is at present without 
a pastor. 
W. W. Mower preached at Douglas Park 
Chureh, last Sunday, morning and evening. 
The Jackson Boulevard Church is happy 
over Austin Hunter’s acceptance of their call. 
He will enter upon the work in September. 
c. © 
Chureh, will 
August. 


Morrison, pastor of the Monroe St. 
take his vacation during 


Five preachers were in the audience of the 
Sheffield Ave. Church, the third Sunday in 
July. 

Royal L. Handley continues his work at 
Waukegan while studying at the University 
of Chicago. 

John Ray Ewers, who has just accepted a 
eul to the East End Church, Pittsburg, was 
in Chieago last week. 

(. G. Kindred has returned to his church, 
after an absence of several weeks spent at 
the bedside of his sister in Pittsfield, III. 

W. D. Ward, pastor at Rockford, IIl., 
will spend two weeks resting in the country 
during August. 

Richard W. Gentry, Associate Pastor, is 
preaching at the Hyae Park Church during 
August. The Pastor is away for a six weeks’ 
vacation. 

Bruce Brown who has wrought so suc- 
cessfully at Valparaiso, Ind.. has resigned 
and accepted a call to the church at Beau- 
mont, Texas. Mr. Brown has been closely 
identified with the forces in Chicago for 
several years, and we regret to have him re- 
move from our midst. We wish him all suc- 
cess in his new work. 

The Evanston Church would like to corre- 
spond with a Christian young woman who 
would hold a stenographic position in the 
city in the day-time and assist in the church 
night school of shorthand and typewriting in 
the evening three evenings a week. The night 
work will be paid for. Address Rev. O. F. 
Jordan, 1022 Sherman avenue, Evanston, III. 


Telegrams 


“Vawter and Dungan” are in a tabernacle 
meeting at Port Arthur, Ontario. Began 
July 18. It is a hard field; a strategic point. 
The success of this meeting will mean much 
to the cause in that part of Canada. 


MeLeansboro, IIl., July 26.—Sunday, great- 
est religious services ever held in McLeans- 
Meeting, all day long, Thompson, the 
Egyptian, Mrs. Thompson and Chas. Coleman 
preaching to great audiences. Singing led by 
Hughes Sisters was fine. Deepest interest 
pervades entire community.—Clara Blades, 
Chureh Clerk. 


boro. 


About People 


—John Goode, known as the “Grand Old 
Man of Virginia,” has just died at Norfolk, 
Va., at the age of eighty years. He had 
served in the Confederate Congress and was 
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the last survivor of the Virginia secession 
convention. After the war he served in Con- 
gress for six years and was solicitor general 
of the United States. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Chilean claims commission. 

—Mrs. Mary Baker G. Eddy, founder and 
leader of the Christian Science denomination, 
has passed her eighty-eighth birthday at 
her residence at Chestnut Hill, Boston. Ac- 
cording to custom, the anniversary was with- 
out any particular observance. Members of 
Mrs. Eddy’s household said that “the 
mother,” as she is known by her followers, 
was in good health and was attending to her 
affairs with her usual vigor. 

—Because of ill health, W. Bayard Cutting, 
Jr., secretary of the American legation at 
Tangier, Morocco, has tendered his resigna- 
tion to the Secretary of State and it has 
been accepted. Mr. Cutting served as vice 
and deputy consul at Milan in 1908 and has 
been stationed at Tangier since March 1 last. 
Following the recent earthquake at Messina, 
Mr. Cutting rendered valuable services in 
helping the stricken people. 

—John D. Rockefeller has transferred 
practically all his holdings in Cleveland, 
except his two homes, to his son, John D. 
Reckefeller, Jr. The property is valued at 
$3,000,000, and includes the big sixteen-story 
Rockefeller Building. The consideration was 
$1. Other Rockefeller property has been 
transferred to the younger Rockefeller in the 
last three years. The deals indicate to Mr. 
Rockefeller’s friends that he is about to re- 
lieve himself of business cares. 

—Francis J. Heney, special prosecutor of 
the graft charges against Eugene Schmitz, 
Abram Ruef, P. J. Calhoun and others in 
San Francisco, is shown in the hearings re- 
cently taken by the house appropriations 
committee on the urgent deficiency bill to 
have received one of the largest special fees 
ever paid by the government. The testimony 
shows that Mr. Heney received for the pros- 
ecution of western land fraud cases and 
expenses connected therewith $69,125 for 
work done between 1903 and 1906. 

—Prof. Simon Newcomb, the great as- 
tronomer, traveler and mathematician, who 
died in Washington recently at the age of 
seventy-four, was the recipient of more de- 
grees and similar honors abroad than any 
other American man of science. He was the 
first American associate of the French in- 
stitute since Benjamin Franklin, and was 
decorated by Kaiser Wilhelm with the order 
“Pour le Mérite tiir Vissenschaften und 
Kiinsten.” He was made an officer of the 
Legion of Honor in 1893 and in 1907 he was 
made a commander. 

—King Manuel, the youthful ruler of 
Portugal, whose ascent to the throne fol- 
lowed the assassination of his father and 
brother, King Carlos and Prince Luiz, is said 
to be taking an active part in steps to 
apprehend and bring to punishment the con- 
spirators in the bomb plot. According to 
dispatches from Madrid, the action of the 
authorities in arresting the Portuguese duke 
of Albuquerque iecently was with the knowl- 
edge of the young monarch. 
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Church Life 





J. L. Snyder assumes charge of the church 
at Sanger, California. 

Secretary S. J. Corey will hold a meeting 
in Dublin, Ga., during his vacation in August. 

F. Boyd is the new minister at Astoria, 
Illinois. 

A new church has been dedicated at Olive 
Hill, Ky. 

Read program of Bethany Park Assembly 
on another page. 

The Disciples of Mexico will hold their an- 
nual Missionary Convention at Monterey, dur- 
ing August. 

The Louisiana Christian Missionary Society 
will meet at Shreveport, the latter part of 
October. 

The Bethany Park Assembly, August 1 to 
14. A fine program has been prepared for 
the Assembly this year. 

R. G. Pierson preached at the First Church, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Sunday evening, July 
18. 

R. E. Snodgrass, who has been preaching at 
North Liberty, Ind., will enter Drake Uni- 
versity in the autumn. 

A new parsonage is to be built at Camp 


Point, Ill, where H. J. Reynolds is just 
entering upon the fifth year of his ministry. 
The African missionaries report fifteen 


baptisms in far Bonyeka, 250 miles from 
Bolenge. 

Ray Eldred of the Congo is on his way 
home on furlough and will be on hand for 
the Pittsburg convention. 

Leonard Barbe reports that a fine young 
man made the confession at Carlisle, Ind., 
July 18. 

The work of B. H. Hayden at London, 
Ontario, progresses rapidly. There are fre- 
quent accessions to the church. 

A meeting is being held by the church at 
Coldwater, Kansas, assisted by evangelists 
Newby and Lyon, of Wichita. The meetings 
are held in the opera house. 

W. Y. Allen 
Scott, Kansas. 
been added to the church 
last few months. 

L. P. Schooling, formerly pastor at Pull- 
man, Wash., is now pastor of the church 
at Anaconda, Mont. Mr. Schooling’s work 
at Pullman was eminently successful. 

Claude E. Hill, Mobile, Ala., has gone to 
the mountains for a brief rest from work, and 
to recuperate his health for the campaign of 
the coming year. 

The New England Missionary Society has 
arranged with G. N. Stevenson to take the 
work at Bridgeport, (onn., where there is 
a small but faithful band of Disciples. 

A. B. Moore has resigned at Chickasha, 
Okla., and will remove to Canton, Ohio, 
where he can minister to the needs of his 
father in his declining years. 

The Foreign Society has just received an 
annuity gift of $2,500 ftom a good friend in 
New York, also an annuity gift of $1,000 and 
another of $500 from friends in Kentucky. 

From all indications this last year will 
report by far the largest number of con- 
versions in the foreign field of any year in 
our history. 

Five churches—Methodist, Christian, Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian and Congregational are 
working together in a union meeting at Cam- 
eron, Mo. Chas. E. McVey leads the singing. 

The First Baptist Church and First Chris- 
tian Church of Lincoln, Neb., held a union 
service Sunday evening, July 18. Dr. S. Z. 


is moving things at Fort 
More than 200 names have 
roll during the 


Batten, of the First Baptist Church, gave 
the sermon. 





A. C. Smither, pastor of the First Church, 
Los Angeles, Calif.. has become a member 
of the editorial staff of “The Pacific Chris- 
tian.” 

Our friends can do the Christian Century 
an important favor by sending us copies of 
the issue of March 6. We do not have a copy 
of that date left for our own files. Please 
see that it is carefully wrapped. 

J. Boyd Jones is preaching to large audi- 
ences at Marion, Ind. All departments of 
the church are bing pushed aggressively, 
and there is talk of a new building being 
erected in the near future. 

Otis Hawkins, pastor of the church at 
Denton, Texas, is holding some meetings for 
the state board. His church very generously 
allows this time in interest of state mis- 
sions. 

E. A. Child, Imperial, California, is reading 
to his Sunday evening audiences the chapters 
of a serial story which he will soon publish. 
Its reception by his congregations assures 
him of its success. 

E. W. Allen, Wichita, Kansas, is giving 
addresses, illustrated by stereopticon, in the 
opera house on Sunday evenings during the 
summer months. A crowded opera house is 
better than a closed church. 

M. Mosser Smyser, Tennoji, Osaka, Japan, 
is on his way to America, where he will spend 
two years studying and preaching and then 
will return to Japan as missionary. His 
American address for the present will be 
Lisburn, Cumberland Co., Penn. 

O. W. Jennings, who has been teaching 
in Oskaloosa College has been called to the 
pastorate of the church at Lawnsdown, East 
St. Louis. With the new pastor on the 
field, the church hopes to double its mem- 
bership by January 1, 1910. 

The church at Fresno, California, is to lose 
its pastor, J. R. Perkins, whose ministry of 
two years has been singularly successful. 
Fresno has one of the strong churches of the 
Coast. Mr. Perkins is a young, aggressive 
man, scholarly and forceful as a_ preacher. 
He is a member of the State Board. 

At Fort Wayne, Ind., where Earle M. Todd 
ministers, the church is observing the com- 
munion service at 10:30, with a brief interim 
between that and the public worship at 11:00 
a. m. A few of the churches are following 
similar plans, and find them resulting in a 
more quiet and impressive communion hour. 

The Foreign Society is within 5,000 of 
amount necessary to secure R. A. Long’s 
prom-ised gift of $10,000 for the new Bible 
Colleges at Bolenge, Africa and Vigan, Philip- 
pine Islands. The amount aimed at is $40,- 
000 which with Brother Long’s $10,000 wil 
build and equip the two colleges. 

The Foreign Society is planning to have 
a splendid exhibit at Pittsburg. One of the 
most interesting features of it will be the 
new Congo steamer under construction by 
the James Rees Co., of that city. It will 
be dedicated for its sacred ministry in Africa, 
during the convention. 

The Christian Church, at Meadville, Pa., 
has been thoroughly repaired and rededicated. 
President Bates of Hiram College had charge 
of the dedicatory service in which the church 
raised $2,100. Immediately following the 
deaication they began an evangelistic meeting. 
Leslie M. Moody is the pastor. 

The church at Sterling, Col., has called 
W. B. Harter to the pastorate. This call 
which is accepted, comes after the preacher 
and people had worked together for three 
months. This care, taken before entering 
upon the sacred relationship of pastor and 











people, is one of the hopeful aspects of the 
present life of our churches. 

Prof. Sherman Kirk, Drake University, jg 
spending the summer organizing the work of 
the Second Church, Milwaukee. This young 
church has just purchased a choice lot in the 
best residence section of Milwaukee, ang 


erected a tabernacle for temporary uge, 
Prof. Kirk expects to locate a man perma. 
nently with the church before he returns to 
his work at Drake University in the autump, 

The superintendent of the Sunday-school 
of the West Jefferson Street Church, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has appointed the follow; 
committee to outline a policy of thorough. 
ness in the management and teaching of the 
school: Prof. W. F. Miles, W. D. Underwood, 
Prof. T. H. McCormick, W. N. Ballou, Mrs, 
Geo. Meyers, Miss Rhoda Swayne, and E. M 
Todd. 

“Missionary Leaves” for July is just out 
with full announcement of the program of 
the C. W. B. M. convention at Eureka, Aug. 
30 and Sept. 1. Mrs. M. E. Harlan is to be 
present with two addresses. Miss Bertha 
Lacock, Porto Rico; and Mrs. Eva Dye, 
Bolenge, Africa, will each speak. Certainly 
the women (and men) of [Illinois can ill 
afford to miss hearing these addresses, and 
enjoying the fellowship of this gathering. 

It was a great day for the Jefferson Street 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y., the second Sunday in 
July, when there were five missionaries jn 
the audience. They were Mr. and Mrs. W. G, 
Menzies, Roth, India; Miss Mary Graybiel, 
Mahoba, India; Miss Rose 1. Armbruster, 
Tokio, Japan; and Miss Williamina Mel- 
drum, Matanzas, Cuba. Mr. Menzies deliy- 
ered an address which is described as “one 
of the best ever heard by our congregation.” 

Joseph Gaylor, superintendent of the Third 
and Fourth Districts, Missouri, is spending 


SURPRISED HIM 
Doctor’s Test of Food. 








A doctor in Kansas experimented with his 
boy in a test of food and gives the particu- 
lars He says: 

“IT naturally watch the effect of different 
foods on patients. My own little son, a lad 
of four, had been ill with pneumonia and dur- 
ing his convalescence did not seem to care 
for any kind of food. 

“I knew something of Grape-Nuts and its 
rather fascinating flavor and particularly of 
its nourishing and nerve-building powers, 80 
I started the boy on Grape-Nuts and found 
from the first dish that he liked it. 

“His mother gave it to him steadily and 
he began to improve at once. In less than 
a month he had gained about eight pounds 
and soon became so well and strong we had 
no further anxiety about him. 

“An old patient of mine, 73 years old, came 
down with serious stomach trouble, and be- 
fore I was called had got so weak he could 
eat almost nothing, and was in a serious con- 
dition. He had tried almost every kind of 
food for the sick without avail. 

“I immediately put him on Grape-Nuts 
with good, rich milk, and just a little pinch 
of sugar. He exclaimed when I came next 
day, ‘Why, doctor, I never ate anything 80 
good or that made me feel so much stronger.’ 

“I am pleased to say that he got well on 
Grape-Nuts, but he had to stick to it for two 
or three weeks, then he began to branch out 
a little with rice or an egg or two. He got 
entirely well in spite of his almost hopeless 
condition. He gained 22 pounds in two 
months which at his age is remarkable. 

“I could quote a list of cases where Grape 
Nuts has worked wonders.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They a 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 
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his vacation, raising money to support a 
professorship in Drury College. It will be 
remembered that through the generous offer 
of this college the Disciples of southwest 
Missouri are to be allowed one professor in 
the faculty. The Springfield Churches are 
pledged to give liberally to this work. Every 
where the appeal meets a warm response. 

We are pleased at the announcement that 
Karl Wilfley, who some months ago resigned 
the pastorate of the First Church, St. Louis, 
tas at the earnest request of the church with- 
drawn his resignation. It was on account of 
his health that the talentea pastor felt 
that he must give up this work. But he has 
recently been away from the city a good deal, 
and is in better health. The church is en- 
thusiastie over his work, and it is indeed 
fortunate that he can remain in this im- 
portant field. 

Leslie W. Morgan, of London, England, 
will sail for New York on August 4, and 
will remain until after the Convention in 
October. His charming wife, the daughter of 
F. Misselbrook, of Southampton, will accom- 
pany him. Mr. Morgan is the leader of our 
forces in England. He is a man of broad 
mind and deep culture and wide experience. 
Mr. Morgan will not want to be idle while 
he is here, and the churches should not allow 
him to be. Churches wishing mission sup- 
plies or short “missions” during the latter 
part of the summer will do well to correspond 
with Mr. Morgan. He may be addressed in 
care of E. M. Todd, Fort Wayne, Indiana, or 
of the Christian Century. 


Bethany Assembly 


Sunday, August 1.—Indiana Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions.—2:00 p. m.— 
Meeting for boys and girls. 

5:00 p. m.—Hour of proyer; leader, Mrs. 
M. E. Harlan. 

Monday, August 2—9:15 a. m.—Devo- 
tional services, Mrs. L. Lyon; report of state 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. S. K. Jones; 
report of state treasurer, Mrs. W. O. Darnell; 
recommendations of state board; discussion; 
assembly lecture, “The Spirit of the Move- 
ment,” F. D. Power, Washington, D. C. 

2:00 p. m.—Devotional service, Mrs. G. M. 
Selby; talks by Mr. Inman and Mr. Derthick; 
young people’s hour, conducted by Miss Nan 
A. Neat; election of state officers. 

7:30 p. m.—Prayer and praise service, Mrs. 
C. H. Gilbert; address, H. J. Derthick, Liv- 
ingston, Tenn. 

Tuesday, August 3.—9:00 a. m.—Devotional 
service, Mrs. R. E. Tilford; district managers’ 
hour; address, S. G. Inman, “C. P. Diaz, Mex- 
ico;” assembly lecture, “Judge Jeremy Black,” 
F. D. Power. : 

1:45 p. m.—Devotional services, Miss Mar- 
guerite Walls; Circle hour, conducted by Mrs. 
Frank Wells. Talks: “Where the Brook and 
River Meet,” Miss Carolyn Ashbrook; “Prob- 
lems,” Mrs. E. C. Gullion; “A Forecast,” 
Miss Helen Quinn; “The Helen E. Moses Me- 
morial,” Mrs. T. W. Grafton. Centennial 
hour: Report of chairman. Two-minute talks: 
Beginning of the Restoration Movement,” 
Mrs. Harriet E. Stafford; “The Restoration in 
Indiana,” Mrs. George M. Watkins; “Our 
Heritage,” Mrs. Ella Stroup; “Stewardship,” 
Mrs. W. H. Williams; “The Membership,” 
Mrs. Hallie Bear; “The Missionary Training 
School,” Mrs. Mina W. Greist; “Special 
Gifts,” Mrs. W. H. Baker; “The Eleventh 
Hour,” Mrs. J. Boyd Jones; “Reflex Influ- 
ences,” Mrs, J. M. Mavity; “Memorials,” Mrs. 
Edna Tinsley; “The Last Call,” Mrs. A. T. 
Records ; recognition of Centennial merit; 
~ Pittsburg, 1909,” Mrs. Ida W. Harrison, Lex- 
ington, Ky.; business period; circle of prayer 
for the work of the new year, led by Mrs. 
Florence G. Thompson. . ‘ 

8:00 p. m.—Assembly concert, E] Buen Con- 
cert Company. ‘ 

Monday, August 9.—(Thirty-fifth Annual 
Reunion of the Seventieth Indiana Regimental 
Association. ) 


8:00 p. m.—Assembly stereopticon lecture, 


“The Shores of the Mediterranean,” C. W. 
Cauble. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Wednesday, August 4, to Sunday, August 
8, is the Bible School Period, the full program 
of which we published last week. 

Tuesday, August 10.—(Four-day Confer- 
ence on Applied Christianity. )—Lecture, “The 
Social Work of Christian Missions,” Alva 
A. Taylor; discussion. 

3:00 p. m.—Lecture, “A Social Program 
for the Church,” Mr. Taylor; discussion. 

8:00 p. m.—Assembly stereopticon lecture, 
“American Pictures and Problems,” W. J. 
Wright, corresponding secretary, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Wednesday, August 11.—( Evangelistic Con- 
ference.)—W. J. Wright, Chairman.—9:00 








E. W. ALLEN. 


The New Secretary of the 
Foreign Society 


E. W. Allen, of Wichita, Kans., has re- 
signed his charge of the large church in that 
city to become the western secretary of the 
Foreign Christian Missionary Society. E. W. 
Allen is a strong man, well equipped and 
with a record of which any man of his years 
might well be proud. He has done things. 
He has built up the churches that he has 
served. What he has done is a prophecy of 
larger things in the new field that he is just 
entering. The society and the brotherhood 
are to be congratulated on his acceptance of 
this position. 





a. m.—Chairman’s address; five-minute 
speeches by evangelists present; address, C. R. 
Scoville, Chicago; address, Dr. Henry Ustrom, 
Chicago. Note—Mr. Ostrom is one of the 
leading union evangelists of America. 

3:00 p. m.—First lecture, “The Ministry of 
Healing; or, Religious Psychology,” Bishop 
Samuel Fallows, Chicago; discussion. 

8:00 p. m.—Second lecture, “The Ministry 
of Healing; or, Religious Psychology,” Dr. 
Fallows; discussion. 

Thursday, August 12.—(Brotherhood Day, 
Bethany Park.)—10:00 a. m.—Conference, 
“How to Organize a Brotherhood,” Ernest E. 
Elliott, of Peoria, Ill.; Where to Start It; 
When? Why? How? An open parliament 
and experience meeting; “The Broad View of 
Brotherhood Work,” P. C. Macfarlane. 

3:00 p. m.—Address, “Our Duty to the Koy 
and How to Discharge It,” A. W. Conner; 
discussion. 

4:00 p. m.—Address, “The Power of a 
Righteous Conviction,” State Senator Roscoe 
E. Kirkman. 

8:00 p. m.—‘Men for the Ministry—The 
Brotherhood Volunteer Movement and the 
Comrades of Paul,” P. C. Macfarlane. 

8:20 p. m.—“Our Young Men and How to 
do for Them,” Hon. James M. Ogden, record- 
ing secretary Y. M. C. A., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Friday, August 13.—10:00 a. m.—Reports 
of Indiana Brotherhoods; “The Organization 
of the Indiana State Brotherhood;” address, 
“The Brotherhood and Bible Study,” Judge 
H. M. Dowling, Indiana Railway Commission, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

3:00 p. m.—Conference, “The Second Sec- 
tion of the Covenant,” conducted by P. C. 
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Macfarlane; address, “Progressive Temper- 
ance Legislation,” Senator Roscoe E. Kirk- 
man, Richmond, Ind. 

8:00 p. m.—Address, “Winning America 
for Christian Citizenship,” Judge Samuel R. 
Artman, Indianapolis, tnd. 

BROTHERHOOD BANQUET. 
H. U. Brown, Manager, Indianapolis News, 
presiding. 

9:00 p. m.—Chairman’s address, “A Man’s 
Work in a Man’s Way;” five-minute toasts 
by Frank M. Wiley, Dr. Jabez Hall, Attorney 
C. J. Orbison, Will C. Dobyns; address, “The 
Aroused Manhood of the Church of Christ 
in Indiana,” Marshall T. Reeves, Columbus, 
Ind. : 
Saturday, August 14.—(Pioneer Day.)— 
The managers of Bethany Assembly have set 
apart Saturday, August 14, to be observed as 
a day to honor the memory, the work and the 
sacrifices of the pioneer preachers who made 
such great sacrifices to establish the cause 
of primitive Christianity in Indiana. Eulo- 
gies will be pronounced and reminiscences of 
their work will be given by such preachers 
as Joseph Franklin, Allen R. Benton, Dr. 
Jabez Hall, Urban C. Brewer, Prof. A. C. 
Shortridge and many others. This ought to 
be one of the sweetest and tenderest days of 
the entire Assembly. 

8:00 p. m.—Assembly concert: Indianapolis 
Newsboys’ Band. 

Sunday, August 15.—10:00 a. m.—Song 
service. 11:15 a. m.—Sermon, P. C. Macfar- 
lane. 

3:00 p. m.—Bible school, T. J. Legg, super- 
intendent. 

8:00 m.—Assembly concert: 
soloists and others. 


Bethany 


Revival at Lu-Chow-Fu, China 
G. B. Baird. 


The wonderful revival spirit has been 
spreading in China for the last year or more. 
It started in Korea and then spread to North 
China, where Mr. Goforth, of the Canadian 
Presbyterian Mission, became the leader. A 
month or so ago Mr. Goforth came to central 








MESMERIZED 
A Poisonous Drug Still Freely Used. 





Many people are brought up to believe that 
coffee is a necessity of life, and the strong 
hold that the drug has on the system makes 
it hard to loosen its grip even when one 
realizes its injurious effects. 

A lady in Baraboo writes: “I had used 
coffee for years; it seemed one of the neces- 
sities of life. A few months ago, my health, 
which had been slowly failing, became more 
impaired, and I knew that unless relief came 
from some source, I would soon be a physical 
wreck. 

“IT was weak and nervous, had sick head- 
aches, no ambition, and felt tired of life. 
My husband also losing his health. He was 
troubled so much with indigestion that at 
times he could eat only a few mouthfuls of 
dry bread. 

“We concluded that coffee was slowly 
poisoning us, and stopped it and used hot 
water. We felt somewhat better, but it 
wasn’t satisfactory. 

“Finally we saw Postum advertised, and 
bought a package. I followed directions for 
making carefully, allowing it to boil twenty 
minutes after it came to the boiling point, 


and added cream, which turned it to the 
loveliest rich-looking and -tasting drink I 


ever saw served at any table, and we have 
used Postum ever since. 

“I gained five pounds in weight in as many 
weeks, and now feel well and strong in every 
respect. My headaches have gone, and I am 
a new women. My husband’s indigestion has 
left him, and he can now eat anything.” 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter A new one 
appears from time to time. They are 


genuine, true, and full of human interest. 





China, for a few meetings. At Nanking the 
five missions united and erected a large 
pavillion for union meetings. A friend wrote 
me that many of the missionaries entered 
the meetings with doubts and questions, but 
all came out convinced that it was the work 
of the Holy Spirit. Christ said that the 
Holy Spirit would convict men of sin, of 
righteousness and judgment. Hundreds of 
men and women as well as boys and girls, 
both church members and non-church mem- 
bers, were convicted of their sins, and con- 
fessed them before the vast audiences, often 
breaking down and pleading for mercy and 
forgiveness. This is the means God is using 
to cleanse and purify His church for future 
work. Preachers, teachers, and lay members 
are set on fire of the Holy Spirit, and they 
go back to their work with an earnestness 
and zeal that they have never known before. 
For months we have longed and prayed for 
some such revival in our city of Lu-chow-fu. 
There has been a strain and a lack of zeal 
among the preachers, workers and members. 
There were divisions and jealousies, a lack of 
harmony everywhere. Our old Chinese preach 
er has been discouraged and disheartened. Last 
week Dr. Osgood and our oldest and best 
Chinese evangelist, Shi-gwei-biao, came to us 
from Chu-chou. The Chu-chou district has 
been moved by the revival spirit for the 
last few months. Mr. Shi attended the Go- 
forth meetings at Nanking and is on fire 
with zeal and enthusiasm. He and Dr. Osgood 
were with us for four days. 

Each day they conducted three meetings. 
morning, afternoon and evening. From the 
first we had good attendance and interest. 
A break came the second day, when the 
church members began confessing their sins. 
and pleading for mercy, and begging for- 
giveness of those whom they had offended. 
This continued every meeting, and those who 
were not members, but who had heard the 
preaching of the gospel, for some time, be 
gan to confess their sins and their belief in 
Christ as their Savior. They publicly de- 
clared their intention of living the Christian 
life. Our old preacher had been discouraged 
for a long time and he seemed hard to move. 
Finally he was touched and confessed that 
he too had sinned, in that he was proud and 
was always looking for the faults in others 
instead of trying to see the good points. 
After this he also was enthusiastic and no 
one was happier at the close of the meetings 
than he. 

As the meetings were about to close we all 
felt that the work was not all accomplished, 
and that Dr. Osgood should remain a few 
days longer. The closing day was the cli- 
max, and before it was over almost every 
member of the church had made a new stand, 
and was filled with a new determination. 
Our membership is small but now we can go 
forward to greater things, with a new hope. 
About twenty-five men and women have en- 
rolled as regular enquirers, and have ex- 
pressed their decision to become Christ’s 
disciples, to study the Bible that they may 
know what this step fully means. They 
will be organized in regular classes and 
taught the Christian doctrines, before they 
are baptized and received as members of the 
church. 

The day following the close of the meet- 
ings was our regular prayer-meecting day. 
The members all came with slips of paper 
on which they had written some of the things 
they had decided to do for the Lord during 


the next year. Everyone wants to work 
and do something, that others may know 
the Christ. They also made subscriptions 


for the support of local work this next year. 
Some pledged one-tenth of their income, 
others one-twentieth, others pledged definite 
amounts per month. This winter the local 
church opened an out-station at Liang-yuen, 
now they will be able to support a regular 
evangelist there. 

At present we have about thirty members 
and to these we have just added about 
twenty-five enquirers, most of whom will 
sooner or later be received into the church. 
The members and enquirers with the help 
of the foreigners have pledged enough money 
to assume the entire responsibility of the 
support of the out-station at Liang-yuen. 
requiring the expenditure of $120, besides 
furnishing the building. May you rejoice 


with us in this great work. 
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Restful Sleep 


comes to peevish, wakeful 
children when bathed with 
warm water and 





Glenn’s 


Sulphur Soap 


It lessens irritation — quiets 
the nerves. Best for skin 
diseases — invaluable in the 
nursery. Sold by all druggists. 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, black or brown, 5c. 


ST. LOU! 


VIA THE 




















FROM CHICAGO 
10:02 A.M. 10:15 P. M. 


DAYLIGHT AND DIAMOND SPECIALS 
By Way of Springfield 


Buffet-club cars, buffet-library cars, complete 
dining cars, parlor cars, drawing-room and buffet 
sleeping cars, reclining chair cars. 


Through tickets, rates, etc., of L C. R. &. 
agents and those of connecting lines. 


Mar. Chicago. 


A. H. HANSON, Pass’r Traf. 
Agent Chicago. 


S. G. HATCH, Gen’! Pass’r 

















Our New Senal 


BEGINNING THIS WEEK 


‘The Finding of 
Camilla” 
BY LUCIE E. JACKSON 


Author of “Feadora’s Failure,” “For Muriel’s 
Sake,” etc. 


A Splendid Story of English Life 


The reader’s interest will be aroused at the 
start by a most thrilling description of a 
wreck at sea, and will be kept up clear 
through the story until the last chapter is 








closed. There is a dear little girl in this 
serial who will interest the smaller folks 
greatly. The story is not one entirely for 


children but will attract the older folks as 
well. 

Now is the time to subscribe, and to get 
your friends to subscribe. 


The Christian Century 


235 East Fortieth St. Chicago. 
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Books You Need 


We offer some of the most timely and vita 
books now appearing among the Disciples of 
Christ. You need every one of this splendid 
list. 

OUR CENTENNIAL BOOK. 


“Historical Documents Advocating 
tian Union.”’~Edited by C. A. Young, 


This book is the classic for this entennia) 
year. It contains Thomas Cam bell’s “Declan 
Sermon 










and Address”; Alexander Campbell’s “ 
the Law”; Boston W. Stone’s “Last Will and Tests 
ment of the Springfield Presbytery”; Isaac Errett's 
“Our Position”; J. H. Garrison’s “The World’s Need 
of Our Plea.” ee ge | illustrated. i) pei 
$1.00. No one should allow the Centennial tee 
without possessing this book. mm 
Z. T. Sweeney, Columbus, Ind., a Teacher 
of national reputation, writes: ’ 

“I congratulate you on the happy tho 
collecting and — these doen S 
ought to be in the home of every Disciple of 
Christ in the Land, and I believe they should 
have a large and increasing sale in years to 
come.” 


Basic Truths of the Christian F 
Herbert L. Willett, author of The Rulj 
Quality, Teaching of the Books, Prophets of 
Israel, etc., etc. Post 8vo., cloth, 127 
Front cover stamped in gold, gilt top, illus. 
trated, 75 cents, paper 25 cents. 














A powerful and masterful presentation of 
truths for the attainment of the life of ean 
Written in a charming and scholarly style. It 
Se sentets —s = so closely that it 
a disappointment if the book has to be laid agi 
before it is finished. “= 
J. E. Chase writes: 

“It is the voice of a soul in touch with the 
Divine life, and breathes throughout its pages 
the high ideals and noblest conception of truer 
life, possibly only to him who has tarried prayer. 
fully, studiously at the feet of the world’s 
greatest teacher.” 


Our Plea fer Union and the Preseat Cis 
by Herbert L. Willett, author of the Life 
Teachings of Jesus, etc., etc. 12mo., cloth, 
140 pages, gold stamped, postpaid 50 cents, 


Written in the belief that the Disciples of Christ 
are passing through an important, and in many re 
spects, transitional period. 

The author says: 

“It is with the hope that * * * present 
forces and opportunities may be wisely esti- 
mated by us; that doors now open may be 
entered; that hopes only partially real now may 
come to fruition that these churches are given 
their present form.” 

Every Disciple of Christ will be interested in get 
ting from his own pen the teachings of Profesmx 
Willett. No fair man will consent to judge hima 
the basis of newspaper reports. These books should 
be in every one’s. possession just now. 


ERRETT GATES’ ILLUMINATING WORK 
“The Early Relation and Separation # 
Baptists and Disciples.” 


This is the theme of the hour. Dr. Gates has put 
into our hand the historic facts with a grace a 
charm that makes them read like a novel. In cloth 
75c. Paper binding, 25c. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to the writer of 
this book, and could only wish that it might be 
read not only by our people all over the 
but scattered among the Baptists. It is a most 
meritorious and splendid contribution to our lit- 
erature.—THE CHRISTIAN WORKER, PITTS 
BURG, PA. 

The dominant personality of Alexander Cal 
bell is so brought out as to give to what 
be regarded as the dry details of ecclesiastical 
history and controversy almost the interest of 8 
story. A valuable contribution to the Cr! of 
the American churches.—THE CONGREGATION- 
ALIST, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Plea of the Disciples of Christ, by ¥. 
T. Moore. Small 16mo., cloth, 140 pages, net 
postpaid, thirty-five cents, won imm 




































success. 
George Hamilton Combs, pastor of the Indepent 
ence Boulevard Christian Church, Kansas City, M® 





one of the great churches of the brotherhood, 

“1 cannot thank Dr. W. T. Moore enough 
having written his little book on “Our Plea 
It is more than a statement; it is 8 phil P 
Irenic, catholic, steel-tone, it is just the te 
book I shall like to put into the hands of 
thinking man on the outside. In all of his use 
ful and honored life Mr. Moore has rend 
greater service to a great cause.” 


JUDGE SCOFIELD’S FASCINATING TALE 
“Altar Stairs.” 


An ideal gift book. 
trated. Price, $1.20. 


The New Christian Century 0 


235 E. 40th St., Chicago. 














Beautifully bound and ilke 
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Centennial Bulletin 


I. A. Jayne, 


As the time for the Convention draws near 
more and more attractions in Pittsburgh 
show themselves as being ready for the de- 
lighted eyes of the delegates to feast upon. 
There is but time and space for three to be 
mentioned. 


JOHN A. JAYNE. 


The Missionary Boat Oregon. 
Of course you know all about the Oregon, 
its genesis, contract and mission? No! 


Publicity Secretary 


Well, first you do now know about Dr. 
Royal J. Dye and his splendid work in the 
Congo District in Africa. 

You know too, that Dr. Dye has been home 
on a furlough, and that during a part of his 
time he has been speaking at the splendid 
foreign missionary rallies, and at some of the 
state conventions. That you also know! 

Dr. Dye came in course of his work to the 
great state convention of Oregon, where he 
made one of the best addresses of his life. 
He spoke as one inspired. Because he caught 
the spirit of inspiration he inspired others. 
He told of the progress of his work and the 
growth of the work of others. Told of that 
great work at Bolenge, where every tenth 
man in the church is a missionary, supported 
by the other nine. Then he spoke of the 
needs of the work, stating that he needed a 
steamboat, fitted as a hospital boat and 
chapel boat for work on the Congo. Then 
what do you think! Those good people in 
the Oregon Convention voted then and there 
to build the boat asked for, and pledged the 
money to pay for its building. Wasn’t that 
fine! 

Then Brother A. McLean was instructed 
to have the boat built, and he spent consider- 
able time examining plans. He looked over 
English river boat plans, and found that 
they were plans for little more than rafts. 
He examined plans in many of the river 
cities in the United States, and finally con- 
“luded that as Pittsburgh presented so many 
peculiar conditions as regards her three riv- 
ers, that Pittsburgh boat builders could best 
meet the demands for the construction of the 
boat that was needed on the Congo. 
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The result of it all was, that just the 
other day a contract was signed with the 
James Rees & Sons Company, boat builders 
for the building of the boat, which will be 
named the “Oregon” in honor of the State 
that gave the Convention that gave the 
wherewithal for the payment of the bill. The 
building of the boat begins immediately. It 


Best Seal for 
Jelly Glasses 


The way to be 
certain of kecp- 
ing jellies un- 
harmed by mold 
or damp is to 
discard trouble- 
some paper 
covers and pour 
melted paraffine 
directly on the 
contents of each 
glass after jellies are cool. 


Pure Refined 
PARAFFINE 


when cool, makes an air-tight seal and is 
more convenient than the old way. Fruit 
jars are sealed by dipping caps into melted 
paraffine after closing. 

Use Pure Refined Paraffine as a polish 
for uncarpeted floors—put a little in hot 
starch to give finish to linens—add it to hot 
wash water and make the washing easier. 
Write fora neat Paraffine Paper Pad for use 
on ironing-day. It keeps sad-irons from 
sticking. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 

















DRAKE 


UNIVERSITY 


Standard in Every Department—Recognized by Educators Everywhere as Standard 








School in in session Forty-eight weeks each year—Fall Quarter opens September 20, 1909 

Drake University is twenty-eight years old, has ten buildings devoted exclusively to school purposes, empioys more than 150 
instructors and has an annual attendance of more than 1,800 students. The University is located in the best suburb of “Beautiful Des 
Moines” with easy access to every point of educational and religious interest in the city. Library facilities are unexcelled in the 
West, living expenses are moderate, and opportunities for remunerative employment are unusually good. 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS.—Course of four years leading to the degree of A. B., Ph. B., or S. B. Courses leading 


to the Master’s degree. 


COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE.—English courses, leading to certificate. 


COLLEGE OF LAW.—Three-year course, leading to degree of LL. B. 


COLLEGE OF MEDICINE.—Four-year course, leading to degree of M. D. 
COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY.—Three-year course, leading to the degree of D. D. S. 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION.—Course of four: years, leading to degree of Ed. B. 

Kindergarten and Domestic Science teachers. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS, INCLUDING: 


Conservatory of Music 


School of Painting and Drawing. 


School of Dramatic Art. 


Graduate course, leading to degree of D. B. 


> 


Two-year course in Pharmacy. 


Two-year courses for Grade, Primary, 


State certificates granted without examination. 


THE UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL includes Classical, Scientific and Commercial courses. 
SPECIAL COURSES.—Courses for Music Supervisors, Drawing Supervisors and for teachers preparing for certificate 


of any grade. 


Special music courses for children. 


FOR CATALOG OR FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS, 


The President, Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 
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will be 75 feet in length with an 18 foot 
beam. It will draw 20 inches of water. It 
will have the finest sanitary arrangements 
possible for the builders to put in. There 
will be a large operating room which will be 
fitted with all modern conveniences. It will 
have shower baths and a specially constructed 
sterilization plant, so that pure water, ab 
solutely clean instruments, and linens and 
cottons can be had at all times. In addition 
there will be opportunity for a commodious 
chapel which will accommodate 200 people. 

The boat will be erected at once and will 
be on view during the Convention. You will 
have the privilege of examining it, going 
aboard and seeing it all. After the Con 
vention it will be “knocked down” and ship 
ped to the Congo, where it will begin service 
as the first American missionary boat sent 


to foreign rivers for missionary purposes 
exclusively! 
You will not want to miss seeing the 


Oregon! 

The Western Pennsylvania Exposition. 

During the Convention the annual show of 
the Western Pennsylvania Exposition So- 
ciety will be in full blast. This is an Expo- 
sition that is operated annually in three im 
mense buildings down on the point. Every 
year for upwards of 20 years this Expos’ .on 
has been given. and is attended by over 
10,000 people daily 

In the “Exposition,” as it is commonly 
called, there are three buildings known as 
Machinery Hall, Merchants and Manufactur- 
ers Hall and Music Hall. In the first there 
is sufficient floor Space to accommodate a 
factory operating 1,000 men. Here are ma- 
chines of all kinds and description, new style 
parlor cars, locomotives, electrical appliances 
and a multitude of inventions that make of 
it a Paradise of delight for those interested 
in such things. In the there is a 
display of the most wonderful gowns, hats, 
and things of feminine fancy, equalled in no 
other part of the country. All of the large 
stores vie one with the other to present at- 
tractive displays. There is also a continual 
demonstration of the latest sanitary and 
labor-saving appliances for the house, office 
and farm. And all this completed by a mag- 
nificent art gallery, in which are gathered 
the masterpieces of the world, make a visit 
to the “Expositon” one long to be remem- 
bered. 

Finally the great Music Hall that seats 
5,000 and has standing room for 2,500 more. 
It was here that “Gypsy” Smith held his 
great meeting last winter. In Music Hall 
every afternoon and evening, splendid con- 
certs are given, without extra charge, by the 
big bands and great orchestras of the world. 


se ond 


This year Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, 
Thomas, Damrosch and Victor Herbert’s Or- 
chestras will be in continual service, making 
a great concatenation of jubilant and har- 
monious sound that will long linger in the 
memory as one of the great privileges of 
life. You will not wish to miss the “Expo- 
sition!” 


The Rivers and Bridges. 

Pittsburgh is emphatically a city of rivers 
and bridges. It is here that the aggressive 
Allegheny and the mighty Monongahela 
unite to form the opulent Ohio, that great 
artery of life and commerce that makes the 
Ohio Valley synonymous with all that is best 
in life wherein the English-American lan 
guage is spoken 

Well equipped steam-boats ply these rivers, 


while from out of Pittsburgh Harbor goes 
the largest coal tonnage of anv city in the 
world. A sight of the great harbor full of 


coal barges loaded to the water’s edge is one 
never to be While the 
locks and dams visions of possibility 
unexcelled in America. On the islands are 
great steel plants, busy towns, and _ still 
further down the Ohio, fertile farms that 
give food for a great host of people 

And the bridges of Pittsburgh! They are 
almost innumerable. They range in strue- 
ture from the long old fashioned covered 
bridge to the most modern artistic and cost- 


forgotten. islands, 


give 


ly. One may stand on these great piles of 
steel and masonry, and, recalling the lines 


of Longfellow, “watch the long procession” 


of surging humanity, or gaze upon the waters 
that mirror a million lights, and rejoice that 
in these days men are no longer rivals to 
fight one the other, but that they are breth- 
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Joy and Praige 
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ren and help each other. But if you would 
see the rivers and bridges of Pittsburgh you 
should come to the Convention and standing 
on Duquesne Heights, made sacred by Wash- 
ington, overlook them and in the language of 





A new collection of the bri-htest and 
Sir Walter Scott you will softly declare, Seaslt dae enlch be aetna Bound 
“Was never scene so bright and fair.” Come, eloth. 26 pares. Price, $25.00 per one bu 
: “ ; ; ; 5°5 Fim ® innatl 
come to Pittsburgh for the Convention. You FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 41-48 Bible Mowe boo eae 








will have a cordial welcome, a glorious time, 





an inspiration to better things and a pre- 
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cious memory for all the days of your life. 






Come to the Convention' 


John A. 
Chairman Publicity Committee. 
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“The Christian Century Special” 


TO THE 


Centennial Celebration 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WILL RUN OVER THE 


Pennsylvania Lines 


The popular route between Chicago and Pittsburg. 
Full particulars as to time of trains, fares, etc., will be announced later in 
the columns of this paper. 


Cc. L. KIMBALL 
Asst. Gen'l Pass. Agt. 


2 Sherman Street Chicago. Ill. 











Ghicago Headquarters at Pittsb 


The Hotel Henry has been chosen as Headquarters for Chicago people at the Centem 
Convention. This is one of the best hotels in the city. Rates for the convention are 
per day European plan, and $2.50 with two in a room. Prices range higher for re 
with bath. The hotel has a beautiful lobby where convention fellowship will be im 
It is new and modern and the manager is determined that nothing shall be 
undone to make us quite at home uuring our stay in Pittsburg. 

Chicago will be glad to be host to friends from all parts of the country who wish 
stop at this hotel. 

It is not one day too soon to make your reservation. We predict that hotel accomm 


sway. 


tions will soon be exhausted. 
Write the Transportation Manager, Rev. O. F. Jordan, 1022 Sherman Avenue, 
ton, Ill., concerning rooms and also concerning 


The Christian Century Train 





Individual Communion Service 


Made ef several materials and in many designs. Send for full particulars and 
lerue Ne. 3. Give the aumber ef cemmunicaats, and name ef church. 

“The Lord’s Supper takes en a new dignity and beauty by the use of the Indi 
Cup.” J. K. Wileen, D. BD. 


Chartes L. Major, Mgr. 168 Wabash Ave., Chi 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 


By a Layman. TENTH EDITION SINCE JUNE, 1905 
A history of Pardon, the evidence ef Pardon and the Church as an ization. 
Scriptural Discussion 2f Church Fellowship and Communion. T BEST 
EVANGELISTIC BOOK. “No Other k Covers the Groand.” — 
Fank & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York and Londos, ons 
Binding, Price $1.00 —— Write J. A. Joyce, Selling A 
Bisseli Block, Pittsburg, for special rates to Preachers «nd hurche? 


























